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Gases N attempt at a rational defence of religion is so rare an 
iS yl event in these sentimental times as to deserve special 
notice, whether one agree or not with the position 
taken. The general tendency of thought is in the 
opposite direction, religion being regarded as a mat- 
ter of feeling, not to be dignified with the name of knowledge. 
When the modern student of religious phenomena finds rational 
elements intruding themselves on his attention at almost every 
turn of the history of religion, he usually explains these away, 
or at any rate thinks that he does so, on the old and flimsy theory 
—the persistent ghost of a defunct psychology—that ideas 
are nothing more than faint copies of feeling, pale replicas and 
dreamy forms of the images of sense. This copy-theory of the 
relation between ideas and feelings in human consciousness has 
wrought untold mischief with the study of the nature of knowledge 
in general, and religious knowledge in particular. In each case 
the whole question at issue is prejudged by a metaphor, instead of 
being investigated and decided on its merits. 

The trouble, as Professor Hocking well and pointedly says, is 
not with ideas, but with our idea of ideas. We make the initial 
mistake of conceiving their nature and function too physically, 
_ and then turn about, in the high dudgeon of a James or a Bergson, 
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to fasten upon ideas themselves a long list of faults for which 
we, and not they, are really to blame. The rigidity, poverty, and 
finitude which it is the fashion of the times to see and deprecate 
in the ideas we frame of reality, all disappear when we correct 
our too mechanical conception of them; when we rightly conceive 
the growth of human knowledge as from wholes to parts in increas- 
ing distinctness, and not from parts to wholes by physical addi- 
tions, as in a game of blocks or in a house of cards. Nor do 
ideas rise from the sea of feeling to drop back again into the 
parent waters, like spoondrift. They are not such phosphorescent 
flashes on the surface of the spirit’s deep. On the contrary, they 
exist in their own right, altogether distinct from the feelings which 
are their companions, and not, as some would have it, their vora- 
cious devourers. “ All feeling reaches its terminus in knowledge; 
cognizance and feeling are but different stages of the same thing.’’* 
It is to get beyond feeling, not beneath it, that we feel; and con- 
sequently the rational, the intellectual element in religion is not an 
incidental by-product, a spark thrown off in passing, but something 
which is essential, constituent, and distinctive. 

All theories therefore which divorce feeling from knowledge, 
or conceive the relation between these two as that of substance 
to shadow, fall far short of the disclosures of human experience, 
and fail to do justice to the facts. There is a compulsory ele- 
ment in religion, and dogma is its expression. We are not left 
to our own free choices. Obedience is as much a mark of knowl- 
edge, if not more so than liberty. “Ideas are what we think with, 
not what we think of, in the order of nature.”+ It is of an inde- 
pendent object that we are forced to think, and the independence of 
that object is capable of convincing proof. The plain matter of 
fact to be squarely faced is that we are in contact with reality, 
not merely as makable, but as given; not merely as passing, but 
also as permanent. . Valid religious ideas are consequently within 
our reach; and these ideas are not arbitrary matters of choice, 
nor mere instruments that serve us in the carrying-out of our grow- 
ing purposes, as the pragmatists claim, but obedient, faithful rec- 
ognitions of what experience plainly reveals as existing in inde- 
pendence of our finite wills, purposes, and interests. 

It is impossible then to establish the foundation of religion 
on the quicksand of human feeling, or to fasten a volatile es- 
sence upon it. Ideas are at its root and heart. “ As mature persons 
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we can worship only that which we are compelled to worship.”’* 
And such an object neither pragmatism with its lackadaisical offer 
and enlargement of free choices, nor idealism with its holocaustic 
sacrifice of the many to the one, can ever reach or furnish, To 
reach the essential standpoint of religion, we must therefore turn 
away from idealism and pragmatism to mysticism, to that mysticism 
which is inherent in human experience, which yields us “an ade- 
quate object of worship,” and demands of us obedience and sub- 
mission. In fact, religion is “the present attainment in a single 
experience of all those objects which in the course of nature are 
revealed only at the end of infinite progression.” “ Religion is 
anticipated attainment.” } 

There is one fundamental point in this fine preliminary anal- 
ysis, with which we are heartily in accord. It is the claim that 
we have a direct, immediate intuition of a reality not ourselves. 
This is a fact of consciousness against which no theory to the 
contrary should prevail, and we congratulate Professor Hocking 
for having accepted the original report of experience, instead of 
substituting another for it, as has been the fashion since Descartes’ 
time. Subject and object come to us united, in that direct stage 
of experience which precedes reflection. This wonderful synthesis 
may be pried apart by analysis, but it still subsists unbroken under 
the concrete, intuitive gaze of consciousness. We have no direct 
intuition of our own existence before having been aroused from 
without. It is of a combined action of the subject knowing and 
object known that we are primarily conscious, not of either apart. 
The philosophers who refuse to acknowledge this fact, may spend 
all the time and labor they please in attempting to derive the outer 
world of objects from the inner world of selves, or vice versa. 
All such fallacies of separatism lead eventually to disaster. We 
must face the fact of simultaneousness here, and cease trying to 
introduce priorities of any kind between our knowledge of self 
and our knowledge of a reality distinct from, and independent of, 
us. What better proof that we have an idea of independent reality, 
than the fact that philosophers devote so much energy to proving 
the idea worthless? Surely, they are not disputing about some- 
thing of which they have no knowledge, with which they are 
utterly unacquainted ! 

But, while we agree with Professor Hocking as to the fact 
that we have a direct intuition of reality in the concept of being, 
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we part company with him on the value which he attributes to this 
concept. It is not so thoroughly ontological in character as he 
seems to think. The concept of existence which we all have, and 
which is also at the same time an experience, consists in an ex- 
tremely vague, indeterminate knowledge that represents nothing 
in particular, but everything in general. And this indeterminate- 
ness which is its essential feature, necessarily implies and pre- 
supposes that it is abstract—stripped and despoiled of all indi- 
vidual conditions. The abstract is essentially indeterminate; the 
indeterminate essentially abstract. The fullness characteristic of 
concrete reality is conspicuously absent. The idea we all have of 
existence is therefore the intuition of reality in a concept which 
represents it truly, but incompletely, and not a vision of reality in 
itself, much less a vision of God. 

Of the fundamentally real character of this concept, there 
can be no legitimate doubt. But that it is real through and through, 
completely so, representing not merely existence, but also an ex- 
isting individual, this is an excess of realism which will not 
bear searching scrutiny. We cannot know, a priori by a direct 
intuition of the mind, the essence of anything. Essences do not 
exist ready-made for our immediate inspection, and we enjoy 
no such penetrative insight. All the essences we know, whether of 
being or substance, motion or rest, are all abstracted by a spon- 
taneous, natural, selective activity of the human mind. They are 
mental products as well as real apprehensions. The productivity 
of the human mind goes hand in hand with its apprehensions of 
reality. That is why the essences we know are all generic and 
transcendental, not mere matters of experience. In fact, strictly 
speaking, we are not conscious of the concept of being; we are con- 
scious rather that we possess it. It is a primitive, vague datum 
in all minds, the startifig-point of subsequent reasoning. In it 
and through it we have an abstract mental representation of 
reality, and not a concrete vision. The reality that we see is 
no individual being in experience or out of it, but simply the 
community of all things and persons in the possession of the 
fact of existence. And even this community and communion is a 
universal idea which the mind frames, not a fact of which we 
have direct cognizance or immediate experience. The origin of 
the idea of being is therefore the measure of its value, and this 
value is that of a fundamental reality common to all, not of a 
special reality particular to one. Knowledge is therefore the 
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reality of the surrounding world, incompletely apprehended; and 
“ dogma ” an incomplete apprehension of the reality that is Divine. 

It is this vision of a bare Existent—shadowy and dim in 
outline, and escaping all but the most meagre description—which 
forms the constant theme, on which the author plays a long 
series of variations. Religion, inspiration, mysticism, dogma, 
prayer, worship, revelation, infallibility, altruism—are all defined 
in relation to this grim and gaunt, almost spectral meaning of the 
world—Totality. The mystic wishes to become total ;* dogma has 
its origin in mystic impressions; the infallibility of the religious 
institution proceeds from the certainty of its mystics;{ prayer is 
indistinguishable from the desire for a vision of the Whole;§ 
and worship likewise.|| Such is the penalty attached to an attempt 
to write history deductively—to force the many into the one and 
then out again, considerably the worse for the hydraulic pressure 
of method to which they have been subjected. The result is a 
lack of distinctness. None of the terms used contain the tradi- 
tional meaning. Nothing is said of the supernatural life, distinct 
from, continuous with, and superior to, the natural—in which the 
Christian mystics believed. Of course, we are well aware that in 
a philosophical study of religion, a comparative method of inquiry 
must have its place. But should it not be supplemented by a direct 
method of study also, and not be exclusively employed? 

Take, for instance, the question of altruism, as discussed by 
the author in his disquisition on “vicarious happiness.’f] A due 
consideration of the Christian doctrine on this point would have 
suggested a far different solution of the problem from the stoical 
alternative to which he has recourse. Self-renunciation is not 
proposed by the Christian religion as an end in itself, but as a 
means to self-development. In procuring the good of others, I am 
obtaining my own at the same time; in working for humanity, I am 
working for the glory of God also. The individual and the social 
good, the divine good and the human, are not two opposite ends be- 
tween which I am asked or expected to choose. Why then divide 
them, and create opposition, where a simultaneous conception and 
accomplishment are both possible? Why revive Stoicism? One 
of the finest things about the teaching of Christ was the idea that 
the good of God, of Self, and of Neighbor is one and the same 
good in three relations simultaneously realizable. Surely, we have 
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not lost the faculty of seeing a thing in more than one relation, of 
realizing that thought may be double-barrelled, of discerning the 
individual, social, and religious aspects of a good that is three- 
fold and yet one; undivided, though unfortunately not indivisible. 
The mills of method grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small 
Om some occasions, emphasizing the common at the expense of the 
specific, and to the impoverishment of the latter. 

And while we are touching on this topic of separatism—a 
fallacy in which the thought of our day unfortunately superabounds, 
separating aspects of problems, and setting them over against one 
another as hostile opposites or contradictory choices—we may as 
well mention an ascription of this same fallacy to the Schoolmen, 
made by the author in passing, which has no foundation in fact, 
or at least, not a tithe so much as his words would lead the reader 
to suppose. The Scholastics, he says, “incline (with their genius 
for slippery distinctions) to invent a third status between truth 
and falsehood wherein certain parts of religious dogma must con- 
sent to dwell.”* Nothing could be further from the truth than this 
sweeping condemnation, nothing less deserved than this curt dis- 
missal from consideration of philosophic thinkers who abhorred 
the view attributed to them, and stamped it out of the schools of 
the thirteenth century. In fact, only Siger of Brabant and Boethius 
of Dacia, two lone figures in the Latin Europe of the time, took 
refuge in this paradox of Averroism, against which St. Thomas 
wrote in protest the two works, De 4ternitate Mundi, and De 
Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas. The “ slippery distinction ” 
in question was of Arabic, not of scholastic origin. It was foreign 
to the genius and common presupposition of Christian philosophy 
from the beginning, to admit any essential lack of harmony or im- 
possibility of reconcilement between natural and revealed truth. 
The Schoolmen were anything, therefore, but the artful mental 
cabinet-makers alleged, and the idea of a twofold truth never se- 
cured a foothold in the Middle Ages, thanks to men like St. Thomas 
who banned in the thirteenth century the all too apparent artifice 
and subterfuge which Ritschl, and the pectoralists generally, 
warmed over and re-served in the nineteenth. The author’s pen 
slipped in writing this severe notice, and we feel sure that he will 
withdraw it from later editions in the interest of historical truth 
and accuracy. 

The results of the author’s preliminary inquiry into the ele- 
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ments, common to all natural forms of religion, are regarded as 
furnishing a fresh background and new frame for the ontological 
way of establishing the Divine Existence; and the remainder of 
the volume is accordingly given over to a restatement of this po- 
sition, an unfavorable review of the traditional proofs from reason, 
the meaning of mysticism and worship, and finally the fruits of 
religion. His claim is that we have a veritable experience of 
“Infinite Spirit other than ourselves.”* The idea of God is im- 
plicitly present in some “elemental experience,’ though not- ex- 
plicitly recognized at once as there. The most primitive fact of 
experience itself is the experience of that Not-myself which is 
permanently making me.j The original source of this knowledge 
of God is an experience of not being alone in knowing the world, 
especially the world of Nature.t{ This fundamental experience 
and its idea deserve to be called concrete a priori knowledge, 
because prior to all further experience. My current social ex- 
perience, the finding of any fellow finite mind, is therefore an ap- 
plication of my prior idea of Another; in a sense, an application of 
my idea of God.|| In my experience of Self and Nature, I am ex- 
periencing identically all that Other Mind which is contemplating 
that same object.—_ The great Other Self whom we call God is im- 
plicitly present in the knowledge we have of Self and Nature. God 
then is known and permanently known as that Other Mind, which 
in creating Nature is also creating me. “Of this knowledge,” says 
the author, “ nothing can despoil us.” This knowledge has never 
been wanting to the self-knowing mind of man.’”’** 

The foregoing exposition is a mosaic of the author’s own state- 
ments, rearranged by the reviewer to economize space. It will be 
seen at a glance that Professor Hocking’s appeal is to the realism 
of social experience rather than to natural realism—to the world 
of selves rather than to the world of things. The validity of this 
appeal is open to question. It has about it that persistent Car- 
tesian fault of regarding the knowledge of self as somehow pre- 
ceding the knowledge of external objects, and it is inconsistent 
furthermore with the original intuition of consciousness in which 
the Self and the Not-self are found simultaneously together. The 
author has evidently forgotten here the fact of simultaneous pre- 
sentation, which cuts the ground from under all such priorities as 
he endeavors to establish. 
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But let that pass. The logic of the situation, as he sees it, 
is ontologism; not the old ontologism of St. Anselm, which made 
a flying leap from idea to reality, but the more moderate kind 
which claims that the mountain has already come to Mahomet, and 
rendered unnecessary Mahomet’s journey to the mountain. It is 
not, therefore, an inference from an idea to a corresponding reality, 
but the exact reverse of this, which Professor Hocking proposes. 
The idea we have of God, he says, is also at the same time an ex- 
perience; and all we have to do is to recognize the experience for 
what it really contains. This experience was “ miserably” ex- 
pressed by early man in his groping after spirits, but it is none the 
less true and valid as a report of fact, for having been thus mis- 
read and misinterpreted. God was already there and grasped in 
the sense of mystery* which early man experienced, but could not 
properly declare. The idea he had of God lacked no essential ele- 
ment. All that it lacked was that ever-increasing richness of con- 
tent which the historical course of human experience has since 
added to it. 

What are we to think of this enthusiastic discovery and pre- 
sentation of the author? Is this what the “citizen of no mean 
city’ meant when he bade the Athenians “seek God, if happily 
they may feel after Him or find Him, although He be not far 
from everyone of us?” It is necessary to distinguish sharply at 
this point between the facts of experience and the construction which 
the author is pleased to put upon them. The two do not hang so 
inseverably together as is claimed. In acknowledging the real ob- 
jective character of human experience, Professor Hocking has made 
a most timely and most worthy contribution to the overthrow of 
anti-realistic philosophy too long in the ascendant; but in maintain- 
ing that an ontological interpretation is the only one which this 
objectivity of human experience will bear; in contending that the 
knowledge of Another which we primarily have is the knowledge 
of God, he has hung his theistic thesis on an extreme form of re- 
alism, tried and found wanting on so many previous occasions as 
to justify the prediction that it will not prove capable of surviving 
on this, notwithstanding the new and bright manner of its rehabilita- 
tion, with all the sciences lending their variety of color to its dress. 

It is curious how history repeats itself in this attempt to 
revive ontological ways of thinking; and it is interesting to note 
that about the middle of the last century Catholic schools of 
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thought witnessed a like series of attempts at constructive synthesis 
by ontologically-minded men. There was Gioberti, to begin with; 
and Rosmini later, not to mention Orestes Brownson, the distin- 
guished participator in the Brook Farm Movement of the late 
forties. In the Vatican Council, the late Pope Leo, of glorious 
memory, then Bishop of Perugia, sought to have the Council con- 
demn the proposition that an immediate vision of God was natural 
to the human soul. Monsignor Gasser, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Faith, pleaded against consideration of this proposition 
at the time by an already overburdened committee. Besides, the 
matter had already been settled ten years before when the ontolo- 
gists submitted to the Holy Office a summary of their doctrine in 
seven propositions which, after mature examination, were singly 
and severally condemned. Ontologism, under whatever form pro- 
posed, confounded our natural knowledge of the Creator with the 
supernatural intuitive vision reserved for the blest in the future 
life. This was the reason of its condemnation. Among the seven 
propositions condemned was the following, which is singularly 
pertinent to the present issue: “A connate knowledge of God, 
simply as Being, includes in an eminent way all knowledge, so that 
through it we implicitly know reality under whatever form it is 
knowable.” 

The ontologists made the same appeal to the mystics then as 
Professor Hocking does now, only to be beaten off in their effort 
to wrest to themselves and to the support of their own thesis this 
august patronage of the Saints. It was pointed out to them that 
mysticism was the state of grace become conscious, and that this 
religious experience of God and the supernatural afforded no proof 
whatsoever of the purely philosophical position of ontologism. 
The rich legacy of Christian experience was not to be exploited 
by thesis-hunters in search of material for foregone conclusions 
and preconceived ideas. Ontologism would yield only an emaciated 
Christianity at best, and it was doubtful if it would yield even 
that. The whole matter was thus threshed out adversely in all its 
bearings. Professor Hocking is, therefore, ploughing no new 
ground in the present thesis. He has taken a road well beaten, 
over which some Catholic philosophers of no mean merit tried to 
travel, until they found the going rough, and the chosen way no 
thoroughfare. 

But to return to the main line of thought from this side-excur- 
sion into history. We were speaking of the rehabilitation of on- 
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tologism, and the curious instance which it affords of history 
repeating itself. This repetition is not so curious, however, when 
we look into the proximate conditions by which it was brought 
about. Like circumstances, like results. There has been a growing 
dissatisfaction for some years past—say fifteen to twenty—with 
absolute idealism; with its tendency to uncontrolled speculation; 
with the all too subjective character of its methods; and especially 
with the persistent habit which professors of this particular brand of 
philosophy all seem to have, of tunnelling under experience for 
reality instead of looking for it on the surface-level of conscious- 
ness. Pragmatism expressed this dissatisfaction in no uncertain 
voice, and disturbed the absolutists in their dogmatic slumbers, long 
enough at least to make them open and rub their eyes. But prag- 
matism itself was so half-hearted in the measures of relief which 
it proposed, that it provoked a counter reaction in the present 
vigorous movement of neo-realism, which is slowly feeling its way 
back from the recesses of idealism to the world of external rela- 
tions. Pragmatism, it has been said, was not a philosophy, but a 
clever attempt to avoid one. However this may be, the fact re- 
mains that pragmatism, despite all the practical opportunism which 
it incidentally at least professed, did not furnish an adequate 
object capable of winning and holding the worship of man. For 
this reason as for others, neo-realism is crowding it off the stage 
at the present writing. The need of bringing philosophy back 
to a closer contact with reality was never so widely felt in modern 
times as now. The psychological climate has again changed. Is it 
any wonder then that, in response to such a situation, ontologism 
should find all the stars again propitious for its reappearance? 
It has always had the alluring air about it, of bringing mystery 
from heaven to earth, of letting us touch the intangible, and lift 
the veil, as it were, from the very face of the Unseen. 

No one acquainted with the monopoly of modern thought by 
monistic idealism can fail to appreciate the effort now being made to 
dissolve this philosophical “trust.” Its dissolution is the pressing 
need of the hour, if philosophy is to be reformed and given a new 
orientation. But we have our fears that the solution proposed by 
Professor Hocking would really prevent the trust in question from 
continuing under a change of name. It is indeed true that we have 
the idea of Another, and that we are in direct relation with a reality 
not ourselves. But that this reality with which we are in immediate 
relation is the reality of God rather than that of things, does not 
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at all follow. It is altogether too much to claim that the idea of 
God is a premise, not a conclusion. Idealism has been so long 
trying to solve the problem of the world from the divine side, that it 
is time we became more modest, and considered the immediate 
human origin and character of our knowledge and of our problems 
in the world about us. 

Granting that the idea of God arose in no superstitious igno- 
rance of the causes at work in the upheavals of nature, but rather 
in a sense of the mysterious as something knowable, if not known, 
would the rejection of this ignorance-theory of Spencer’s, due 
wholly to his blunder in mistaking the manifestation of an idea 
for its actual source and origin, entail as a necessary consequence 
the admission of ontologism as the only philosophy that grew out 
of the facts or fitted into them? Is there no middle ground? And 
if, as the author avers, the consciousness which we have of God, of 
Nature, and of Other Selves is common, is this common conscious- 
ness analogical or univocal? And if the latter, have we really the 
distinctive idea of God brought before us for consideration, are 
we not rather dealing throughout with the indeterminate idea of 
being-in-general, which is not the primal fount of reality at all? 
And are the “ wholes ” which we know, and spend our lives round- 
ing out and filling in, proofs of our knowledge of the actual In- 
finite, or of something else vastly different in nature from this? 
The author says “there is indispensable truth in the tendency to 
incarnate God in His works, and to think of Him as there where 
His activity is and His objects are.”’* He does not consider it 
“wholly wrong” to speak of God as “an object among objects.” 
All of which statements, it seems to us, come perilously close to 
identifying the idea of God with the idea of being-in-general. At 
any rate, the author clears no middle ground, nor does he anywhere 
seem to take into due account that external experience, in contact 
with which our internal experience originally arose, and still arises. 
According to him, the idea of God is a report of experience, coming 
from idea masses proximately, and from some elemental experience 
originally. The thought of Nature as dependent on Spirit is some 
quick embodiment of an elusive but genuine experience. Accord- 
ingly, “the ontological argument is the only one which is wholly 
faithful to the history, the anthropology, of religion.” 

On the truth of this last statement we would take issue 
with the author. It seems to the reviewer too ambitious and too 
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exclusive to be capable of establishment, and the reasons for 
thinking so are three. First of all, the history of religion does 
not so conveniently lend itself to any such interpretation. In 
the second place, the rational proofs of God’s existence rest on 
considerations quite other than the author supposes. And, finally, 
the facts of experience are implacably at odds with the ontological 
supposition of the author, that God is the first object known, or 
that knowledge of Him comes to us in some simple, direct, pas- 
sive manner of recognizing His presence. A few words on these 
three points in turn. 

The widespread existence of polytheism in the history of re- 
ligion is a fact which cannot be lightly dismissed, on the theory 
that “ polytheisms are aborted monotheisms.”* Abortive panthe- 
isms would be much nearer the truth. The supposed tendencies 
of polytheism toward monotheism are speculative rather than prac- 
tical, metaphysical rather than religious. They existed among the 
educated class and left the mass of mankind unaffected. “A poly- 
theism that is not in some sense a henotheism,” says the author, 
“has yet to be discovered.” Even so, nothing would follow. A 
god supreme over all the members of a college of deities is entirely 
different from the one and only God of the lowest forms of mono- 
theism. Henotheism is so much a political idea and result, that 
a most generous amount of supposition is required to see in it any 
elements of real religious unity or progress. We cannot take it 
for granted that universal, unwavering progress in religion is true. 
There has been decline as well as advance. What common laws 
of progress, for instance, would explain the unique fact of Jewish 
monotheism? None. 

Only in Israel,among a non-political people, does the idea of one 
only God appear as an object of immediate belief, not due to meta- 
physical reflection or political syncretism. Elsewhere monotheism 
is not, as in Israel, a religious movement leavening the average 
mass of mankind, but a metaphysical movement confined to the 
cultured few, and discernible only in their speculations. In the his- 
tory of religion among the nations at large, the idea of a single 
supreme Being is the result of long metaphysical speculation, and 
not an experience of which the religious consciousness has direct, 
immediate intuition. Evidences there are of a primitive monothe- 
ism, and of a primitive revelation made to man—evidences of a 
purely historical character. These evidences, however, are all of 
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an existing belief in monotheism, and not of a monotheistic idea 
gathered from experience in the immediate manner claimed by the 
author. We are at a loss, therefore, to account for his dogmatic 
assurance, both as to the facts and their interpretation, when he 
says: “ There is no such thing in history as a primitive monotheism: 
but there is a permanent singleness in the thought of deity which 
man forever departs from, through loyalty to the variety of deity’s 
manifestations.”* To which we would venture the reply, that a 
permanent singleness in the thought of deity is not the permanent 
thought of a single deity by any means. Polytheism was, there- 
fore, not on the way to monotheism, nor a series of abortive at- 
tempts at it, but rather a succession of lapses in another direction 
altogether. 
To explain it we shall have to abandon as too speculative, 
abstract and arbitrary, all theories of the derivation of monotheism 
from polytheism. To suppose, as the author does, that the latter 
was simply a roundabout process clearing the ground for an in- 
tuition of Deity, is to project a modern theory into ancient data 
indifferent to it. A merely natural religion historically never existed. 
The widely-different religions that appeared in the course of his- 
tory cannot be exhibited as manifestations of some one, single, un- 
derlying, simple form working its way up from rude beginnings to 
polished perfection, according to the conditions of time and place. 
The contradictory character of the various religions cannot be dis- 
solved, by supposing that a permanent singleness of thought, sub- 
jectively vague and abstract enough to fit all, objectively definite and 
concrete enough to fit none, was really at the bottom of the whole 
matter. Objective differences yield themselves to no such sub- 
jective unification. The comparative method, by suppressing differ- 
ences, gives us only a composite photograph of religions. The direct 
method, by restoring the differences suppressed, furnishes us with 
a series of individual photographs, distinct, irreducible. The two 
methods must supplement each other, or we shall mistake resem- 
blances for identities before we are through with our investigation. 
It is more in accord, therefore, with the exigencies of method 
and the variety of the historical data, to leave the facts in their 
original complexity, than to treat them as instances of the unfold- 
ing of one idea, especially as this one idea is a product of com- 
parative analysis, and not of direct examination. When left in 
their original objective complexity, the facts of the history of 
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religion plainly show that a spontaneous knowledge of God pre- 
ceded al! attempts at scientific demonstration. Reason was at work, 
before reasoning came into play. Historically speaking, apart from 
the fact of a primitive revelation, the idea of God seems to have 
been due to the activity of all man’s powers in concert, reason 
playing an active part in its acquisition, through the unnoticed 
working of the principle of causality, which, as the author well 
says, is “ no mere form relating events without an objective counter- 
part.” Man had a right principle then as now, inherent, undemon- 
strated, universal. But he misdirected and misapplied it, owing 
largely to the fact that he had as yet no conception of the unity 
of Nature as a whole. The result was widespread belief in a num- 
ber of superior beings instead of belief in one supreme Reality; 
multiplication rather than unity. The facts lend themselves with- 
out forcing to this interpretation. 

Nor, in accounting for the natural origin of the idea of God, 
apart from the fact of its revelation, should we commit the fault 
of severing man from his concrete context in the world of things, 
and read backward into history, as so many do, a late Cartesian 
method and point of view. The inner experience of man, primitive 
or modern, should not be divorced from the outer experience which 
is its permanent well-spring. The two should go together in theory 
as in fact. The latter is a source of the idea of God no less than 
the former. We live in a world of things as well as in a world of 
persons, and physical nature as distinct from human is a mirror 
of the divine. In fact, the idea of being does not come to us in 
the first instance as an experience of our own selves severed and 
sundered in Cartesian fashion from the world of things about us: 
it comes to us from the world of objects and the world of selves in 
mutual relationship and reaction. The point of departure for all 
our knowledge is the visible world, and this fact should receive rec- 
ognition, notwithstanding theories to the contrary. And when it 
does, we shall see that priority, if it be anywhere, is here, and 
not in the recognition of other selves, or of the Supreme Self 
which is God. The order of being is not the order of knowing. 
God Who is the first in the order of existence, is not thereby the 
first in the order of knowledge. The process of knowing Him is 
therefore not a process of gazing directly into the essence of His 
Being, but a process of seeing the rational necessity for His exist- 
ence, if the world of things is to have an explanation, and the 
world of persons a more than human aim and destiny. The in- 
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ability of the world to explain itself, its insufficiency to satisfy 
either the mind or the heart of man, these it is, naturally speaking, 
which open up the vista of eternity. 

The idea of God is thus no flying leap from thought to reality, 
but the exact reverse. It is a spontaneous conclusion first, a rea- 
soned conclusion afterward, and not a primitive intuition prior 
to every other item of experience. Were it the latter, appearing 
at the level of sensation rather than at that of reflection, how 
could history have been so polytheistic, atheism so recurrent, philos- 
ophers so given over to proving the existence of God, and ontol- 
ogism so late in making its appearance in learned circles? Ontol- 
ogism, even in the history of speculative religious thought, crops 
out only in spots since the eleventh century, and has always had 
about it the appearance of a belated arrival and suspicious guest. 
It is hard to see how the idea of God could have been so intimately 
present in human experience, and yet have managed to escape de- 
tection by the learned all along, save those latter-day few who 
confess to have found it there, though they have to labor more than 
one point to uncover its presence; though their discovery of it is 
always open to the suspicion that it was suggested by some construc- 
tive synthesis in which they were interested, rather than by the 
pressure or the disclosures of experience itself. It seems to be a 
systematic rather than a spontaneous inspiration, from Anselm’s 
days to our own, and before. 

The author rejects the traditional proofs of God’s existence 
as yielding “a limited Being, Who is only as great as His world, 
only as good, and finally only as real.”* This criticism is unde- 
served, as the following outline will serve to show. An inquiry into 
the nature of things leads inevitably to the Self-Existent as their 
causal ground and source. Between the Absolute Being thus 
reached and the created world of things no direct resemblance, no 
agreement in the possession of the same identical qualities is pos- 
sible, and none is asserted. The Absolute cannot be classified or 
defined in the sense of being brought into relations of generic or 
specific agreement with any objects we know or concepts we frame. 
But there is another kind of resemblance which is wholly indirect, 
the resemblance of two proportions, or analogy. The relation of 
God to His absolute nature must be proportionally the same as that 
of creatures to theirs, however infinite the distance in perfection 
between the two. 
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The terms and concepts employed to express this proportional 
resemblance are therefore analogical and not univocal. We have to 
think God under the relative, dependent features of our experience, 
it is true, but no necessity compels us to make the accidental fea- 
tures of our knowing the essence of His being. The author’s 
criticism is wide of the mark, therefore, when he says that “ by such 
ways we can only reach a being in whom the qualities of experience 
are refunded, without change or heightening.”* Such are not the 
ways which the old proofs follow. <A “heightening process,” so 
far from being absent, is their most conspicuous accompaniment. 
This process consists in raising to unlimited significance the objective 
perfections discernible in the world of things and selves. In the 
light of this applied corrective, we are enabled to attribute to the 
Self-Existent Self the perfections manifested in created intelligence, 
will, power, purpose, personality, and goodness, without making the 
objective content of the idea of God either the human magnified or 
a bundle of negations. Consequently, none of the limitations in- 
herent in our modes of knowing or objects known are carried over 
into the Divine, and refunded there without change. Quite the 
contrary. 

Most of the modern criticism directed against the traditional 
way of proving God’s existence is unfair, because of a serious over- 
sight. The old rational scheme of proof kept closely in contact 
with history ; with the average mass of mankind, and with the spon- 
taneous idea of God which is acquired long before any reflective 
inquiry into its validity is instituted. It is in connection with 
this direct, spontaneous, natural, primitive, anticipative concept 
of God, gathered from the consideration of Nature and of Self, 
that the old proofs sought to elaborate a scientifically reasoned 
out and rounded out concept. They were, therefore, no isolated 
venture in pure reasoning, but a critical justification of the his- 
torical, universal, spontaneous reason of man. To wrench them 
out of this empirical setting and historical background, is to do 
them gross injustice—to make hungry-looking skeletons out of 
what really were the expression, not only of man’s total reaction 
upon his environment during the long course of history, but also, 
and more truly, the expression of his total reaction from it and 
beyond—to the infinite Primal Reality which is its creative source, 
sustaining power, and final goal. 

None of these proofs intended or pretended to be exhaustive. 
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Any criticism of them from this point of view is delivered in the 
air. Each was regarded as manifesting or disclosing some attribute 
of Deity, not all. The object of the rational process instituted 
was to force up into explicit reason a previous process which had 
been spontaneous in character, as is our natural belief in the reality 
of an external world. In other words, a deductive process laid 
bare the amount of positive information contained in each of 
the inductive evidences or proofs. Induction and deduction were 
thus made companion processes, and not the divorcees which they 
now for the most part are. If we omit from consideration this 
spontaneous knowledge which precedes all reflective inquiry into 
its validity, but does not precede all knowledge of the visible 
surrounding world, we shall naturally be misled to regard the whole 
scheme of argumentation as a detached, pure reasoning process in 
which experience figures to little or no extent. 

This was the misconception into which Kant fell when he wrote 
his criticism of the rational scheme of demonstration. He over- 
looked the fact that the scheme in question was a file of argu- 
ments, each of which “ marked time,” so to speak, until the others 
came up, took their place in the line, and added their contributory 
testimony, to elucidate the nature of that Necessary Being whose 
existence, reason, heart, and conscience conspired to prove. The 
consequence was that the philosopher of Konigsberg rejected this 
broad scheme for the narrower one of the moral argument, with 
the result that the latter broke down under the undistributed strain 
it was thus compelled to bear. Kant thought the question one of 
finding a proof that would do all the work unaided; and, not find- 
ing in the old series of arguments anything which answered this 
description or fulfilled this arbitrary requirement, he declared the 
whole affair “a veritable nest of dialectical assumptions.” 

But it was far from being such in point of fact. The pur- 
pose was to conceive a plan of demonstration so large and broad 
that no argument should be excluded which offered its testimony 
conjointly with the others, and especially with the metaphysical ones 
that led the way. Isolation was avoided, codperation welcomed. 
There was always a distinction observed between the theoretical and 
the practical, the speculative and the moral reason, but this dis- 
tinction was never allowed to amount to an actual separation, as it 
did for the first time with Kant, unfortunately for the whole course 
of development in subsequent thought. That is why, to the follow- 
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conceived as a substitute for those drawn from reason, but as an 
addition to them. It is not a case of monopoly, but of friendly 
competition. 

In fact, not a little of the trouble in the matter of judging 
the worth of the rational proofs of God’s existence has been due 
to the attempt to create an exclusive monopoly of explanation. 
Idealists offend in this regard. So do the ontologists, and their 
most recent spokesman, Professor Hocking. The Catholic theolo- 
gian is not so exclusive in his attitude. He wishes with all his 
heart and mind for a constructive synthesis, but he does not wish 
for one which deduces all history and all human experience, magi- 
cian fashion, out of a single universal idea. History, life, truth, 
reality are for him complex and not simple. For him there is no 
simple religion, no simple life, no simple truth, no simple world of. 
ideas, but a complex reality to each and all of these, which cannot 
be condensed into a single formula, or reduced to a single experience 
of an elusive kind. When he uses the word “ experience ” he does 
so with an adjective attached, the adjective—“ objective.” And 
when he speaks of rcason, he means the spontaneous reason which 
accompanies the work of sense actively, interpenetratingly: he does 
not mean “ reasoning,” which is a distinct and later continuation 
of the same process. 

In consequence of this attitude, he does not conceive the work 
of reason in the natural acquisition of the idea of God as a mere 
function of recognizing an experience passively, mystically, or 
elusively undergone. He understands it as a distinct power, acting 
in and through sense, spontaneously always, reflectively at com- 
mand. His technical name for it is “ intellect,’ “ the sense of the 
real,” as the French aptly call it, because it is the power of pene- 
trating through sense to objective reality. His position may be 
summarized in the statement that the idea of God is a spontaneous 
conclusion of reason, capable of scientific demonstration after- 
ward by a reasoning process. Of course, in making this statement 
he does not mean for a moment to imply that this is the psychological 
source of the idea in all minds. That is a matter to be de- 
termined in each case by the mental history of the individual. Most 
of us acquire the idea of God through positive education. In fact, 
according to Catholic teaching, revelation is morally necessary for 
the acquisition of the right idea of God by the general run of men. 
It is, therefore, of the logical source of the knowledge of God that 
we are here speaking, not of the psychological. Man can know God 
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with certainty by the constitutional power of reason when the latter 
is rightly developed, even though revelation be morally necessary 
for the mass of mankind at large, when the difficulties of reach- 
ing a prompt, certain, and correct knowledge of God are taken into 
account. 

We agree, therefore, with Professor Hocking in asserting the 
fact that a knowledge of God is not the impossible thing it is said 
to be by the moderns. But we disagree with his theory as to the 
manner of its acquisition. It is clear to us that the idea of God has 
a source more rational and less mystical than the one which he de- 
fends, or rather tries to defend, as the only position “true to 
the history, the anthropology, of religion.” We grew so absorb- 
ingly interested in the first part of his volume, at the host of con- 
clusions which seemed to sparkle there in advance, that we were 
grievously disappointed at the mystic one he finally drew, it was 
so much less bright of countenance, and had such a far-away look, 
in comparison with others which we would ourselves have chosen. 
That is why we presented our choice at such great length in what 
precedes. We are for competition; he for monopoly. 

But the most serious oversight of all, one which to our mind 
voids the whole contention of the book, is neither the forced inter- 
pretation of the history of religion, nor the glancing criticism 
of the old scheme of rational demonstration: it is the fact that 
Professor Hocking does not deal with the idea of God at all, but 
with something else which he has mistaken for it and confounded 
with it. A few words to substantiate this statement. 

It is a fact of experience that we have the idea of being, con- 
crete and abstract, universal and individual. The concrete idea of 
being comes to us in our earliest perceptions, where objects are 
presented as indistinct wholes, total masses, individual unities— 
the particular parts or contents of which we are compelled to an- 
alyze out in detail later by a series of successive acts. And this 
idea of being which comes to us first in perception is also the 
last notion into which our conceptions resolve, when we think away 
the individualizing notes of perceived objects, and find the sub- 
limated remainder common to them all. The idea of being may 
thus be found at the level of sensation and at the height of reflec- 
tion; at the bottom and at the top of all our knowing, through the 
entire process of which it runs—a bright connecting thread. It is 
at the same time idea and sensation, thought and experience, the 
first implication of perception and the last product of analytic ab- 
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straction. It survives all our abstracting processes, bare and gaunt 
at the end, though solid and substantial at the beginning. A reality 
distinct from and independent of us exists, which if we deny we 
confess; if we attempt to reason away we imply and presuppose. 
So much has been writen by idealists on the internal relations of 
human knowledge, that the external relations which are also there 
have been forced out of recognition. What creatures of oversight 
we are! How could we ever have the idea of external or inde- 
pendent reality, unless we also had the experience of it? How, in- 
deed! All the theories that attempt to do away with this notion 
of independent reality are accounts of its development, mistaken for 
explanations of its origin. 

The idea of being-in-general is a maximum of indeterminate- 
ness, due to a mental process of abstraction which empties concrete 
realities of their particular contents, leaving only the commonest 
feature in which they one and all agree—the bare fact or subject 
of existence. The result of this emptying process is the Indefinite 
of abstract, in contradistinction to the Definite of concrete, thought. 
It is this Indefinite which the agnostic exhibits as the Unknowable 
Absolute, the idealist as the World-Ground, and the ontologist as 
the very Infinite itself by mortal eyes beholden. 

But this universal being, this common ground of unity which all 
things have when stripped of their differentiating features, is not 
an Individual, nor an Organism, nor a subsisting Reality, nor a 
Causal Source: it is a result, and not a source or principle at 
all—the result, namely, of our viewing things incompletely in 
their points of agreement. Consequently we are here in the pres- 
ence of the barest, the barrenest, the emptiest of abstractions, and 
not at the centre, heart, foundation, and understructure of the 
universe. How idle then and beside the point must seem the claim 
of the ontologist that in perceiving this indeterminate being we 
are perceiving God obscurely, in an implicit manner which re- 
flection subsequently heightens to the glory of a mystic’s vision. 
The problem of the Divine could not be more displaced, nor the 
holy, living personal Object of religion and worship more egre- 
giously and completely missed. The idea of God is the antipodal 
opposite of all this. The God Who is worthy of man’s worship, 
the Absolute Whom the theist is bent on proving to the captious, 
the Holy One into direct communion with Whom the Christian 
mystic pines to enter by anticipation, is the actual Infinite of real- 
ized perfection, and not the Indefinite either of experience or of 
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_ thought. The All-Perfect is the idea of God, not the All-Imperfect 

—two polar opposites infinitely distinct and diverse, though often 
mistaken for each other in the course of the history of philosophy 
from the days of the Ionians to our own. No! It is the Infinite of 
perfection for which man craves, and no Indefinite of perfectibility 
will ever win the worship of a Western heart, or kindle the sacred 
fire of complete self-sacrifice in a Western understanding! Religion 
is made of sterner stuff than a complaisant Abstraction. 

Of being-in-general, of the abstract One-in-the-Many, we have, 
of course, an intuition in the sense explained. But of the All- 
Perfect Infinite, Who is not and cannot be an object among our 
other objects, or a concept among our other concepts, have we an 
intuitive vision of this? No one can claim that we have any such 
vision, unless he regards the Indefinite and the Infinite as synony- 
mous, and this we fear is what Professor Hocking has done in the 
volume to hand. “As simply as Nature presents itself as objective,” 
says the author, “just so simply and directly is the Other Mind 
present to me in that objectivity as its actual meaning.”’* 

Regarding the first idea that comes to us in the order of know- 
ing as verily the First Being in the order of existence, he de- 
clares God to be the primal object known, and claims, in conse- 
quence of this identification of the two, that the knowledge which 
we have of Nature and of Neighbor is nothing more nor less than an 
application in each case of the prior idea of God. It is this identi- 
fication of ideas that represent realities worlds apart, which en- 
ables the author to make the statement that “ God is immediately 
known and permanently known as that Other Mind which in creat- 
ing Nature is also creating me.” Surely, it is not Other Mind or 
Other Selves which we first know, but those objects out there, in 
knowing which we come to know ourselves as distinct from them, 
and Other Selves as distinct from us. The first experienced qual- 
ity of our experience is not its sociality. What attempts modern 
thought has made, and is still making, to bridge the chasm between 
thought and reality, God and man! 

The assumption that the idea of universal being and the idea 
of God are one and the same makes and mars the whole undercur- 
rent of the book, setting at variance the facts of experience and 
the ontological interpretation forced upon them. It accounts also 
for the strange result that Professor Hocking’s presentation of the 
idea of God in human experience should be so jejune. The natural 
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religions figure to greater extent than others, and there is in con- 
sequence but meagre mention of the moral qualities of mercy, love, 
wisdom, and justice, in which religious experience abounds. The 
fullness of the idea of God has indeed suffered diminution in his 
eyes, on account of the comparative method, and ontological meta- 
physics, all too exclusively employed in its exploration. 

The fault of regarding the mystic as the typically religious 
person, has also had much to do with the failure of the author to 
allow due representation to the constructive as distinct from the 
contemplative reason. And yet, notwithstanding an expression here 
and there which might be more tempered with the quality of rever- 
ence, and a dogmatic assurance that needs considerable toning down, 
there is about this book a sincerity which is exceptional, and a 
nobility of purpose unusual in these days of patronizing pedantry, 
when holy subjects are handled by the uninitiated in a way to 
make the judicious grieve. And this nobility of purpose is seen in 
the author’s search for “‘ an adequate object of worship.” Thus is 
the burden of his entire theme, pursued with an enthusiasm that 
amounts at times to positive literary beauty of expression and 
fineness of religious feeling. Has he found this adequate object 
capable of winning the worshipful service of man’s mind and heart? 
Hardly. The Absolute of the philosopher is too pale an abstraction 
to be the one true God of religion. Not such as this is it that men 
worship and adore. 

The historic religions of the world did not grow out of mysti- 
cism, or mystic experience. Mysticism in general represents faith 
and knowledge going down into experience for further fruitage, 
rather than faith and knowledge rising from experience as from an 
only source. And this is true, especially so, of Christian mysti- 
cism. Ardent souls endeavored to anticipate in this life that union 
with God through love and a lover’s knowledge, which their faith _ 
had told them was to be theirs in the life to come. This mysti- © 
cism was consequently not the source of the dogmas of the Christian 
religion, but a result. The revelation which is the source of dogma 
was no mere interpretation of religious experience by mystic ex- 
perimenters, but the manifestation by God to man of concepts either 
beyond his mental power to frame, unaided, or beyond the moral 
power of mankind at large to reach securely and correctly. It is 
plainly then a case of the psychologist’s fallacy to derive everything 
from the subconscious region of the soul. First a glimmer, and 
then the light of reflection? No! This is too exclusive, too simple; 
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and neither the author nor anyone else can think out clearly, not to 
say consistently, the origination of the idea of God in any such 
elusive primitive experience. 

Active reason presided over the birth of religion, and its 
guiding presence and influences there must be acknowledged. It 
was, of course, no solitary faculty acting in splendid isolation from 
the rest of man’s powers of will, and heart, and feeling, but the 
accompanying guide and judge and critic of the outpourings of all 
these. Its work did not consist in turning experience into knowl- 
edge, as so many now aver. No more pernicious fallacy exists 
than that of confounding reason (intuitive) with reasoning (dis- 
cursive), or that of regarding reason as acting after sense, instead 
of, in, and through it. Simultaneousness saves us here as elsewhere 
from the pitfalls of misconception. To find the God of religion, 
therefore, the author must drop all divisions and separations between 
sense and reason. There is no such thing as “ pure reason,” or 
“ pure experience,” and consequently no level of sensation at which 
reason, spontaneous reason, is not present amd at work. It is reason 
acting simultaneously with, in, and through-sense, to which our 
knowledge of objective reality is due. Later the reflective, sys- 
tematic, constructive reason works upon this real datum, and out 
of it, somewhat after the fashion described in the body of this 
review, builds up an analogical concept of God, inadequate and 
proportional, if you will, but true and valid, so far as it goes. 

More than a new theory of the relation prevailing between 
ideas and feelings in consciousness is therefore required to account 
for the rationality of religion. To use Professor Hocking’s own 
words in condemnation of pragmatism, his theory of ideas, radical 
as it is, is not radical enough. This courageous knight-errant of 
modern idealism, who, tiring of its abstractions, has ridden off 
in quest of the Holy Grael of a lost reality, must still be up 
and on with his search for Him “ Who is not far from everyone of 
us.” “ Quaere super nos,” said the flowers to Augustine, when he 
asked them, “ Are you my God?” And “ quaere super me” must 
Other Mind answer, when Professor Hocking puts it the same 
question. “I am the Shadow of what you seek, and not the Sub- 
stance; the Analogy, and not the Reality; the Mirage, and not the 
Spring.” 








THE DESERT TYPE. 
BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


N a former article* I undertook to explain the 
effect which the influence of the desert has had 
upon the Moslem faith. I pointed out that the most 
striking and peculiar feature of the faith was a 
certain iron immobility which has preserved through 

successive ages the original dogmas of the founder. Not that 
Istam is not rent by sects and factions, no religion more so, but 
these are still more or less superficial. They represent specific 
defects and shortcomings in the present faith, they stand for cer- 
tain needs which that faith fails to recognize, and which they 
undertake to satisfy. The Shiite sect in particular has taken under 
its charge all those emotional and mystical interests for which the 
stern philosophy of Mohammed has made no provision what- 
soever. 

Yet even this division does not cut to the root. Deep be- 
neath all outward differences a solid core of orthodoxy continues 
to exist, defying time, defying criticism, defying all the varying 
demands and expectations of life and thought. It is indeed a 
strange unity which prevails in the world of Islam. For it seems 
to subsist rather by stunting life’s growth and development, than 
by adapting itself to life’s necessities. It is not a living influence— 
it has no voice. It cannot interpret, or enlighten or decide. To 
this it does not aspire. All it does aspire to is unchanging same- 
ness. It is the sanctification of routine. 

Strange is the spectacle of so blind an obedience to a dead 
force not claimed only, but granted through successive genera- 
tions. It has always seemed to me that the cause is to be sought 
not in the faith itself, but rather in the environment or circum- 
stances within which the faith has operated. It is the desert 
which has guarded the unity of Islam, which has made changeless- 
ness a virtue, which resents with the strictest intolerance the slightest 
inclination towards expansion, or the promulgation of enlarged 
decrees. It acts through life, it keeps life itself fixed in a groove. 
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Nothing in the desert ever changes. The same sandy solitudes 
are exposed to the glare of the sun to-day as were exposed to it 
in Mohammed’s time; the same brackish water at long intervals 
offers the traveler a grudging refreshment; the same occasional 
pastures and strips of vegetation among the valleys call the tribes 
together in the spring season to enjoy a few weeks respite from 
wandering, and an all too brief experience of nature in a kindly 
mood; the same mountain chains and Sphinx-like summits survey 
from afar the long march and evening camp. No physical feature 
has changed, nor, it would seem, has any human idea or thought 
changed either. The Bedouin tribesmen to-day are just what they 
always have been. They not only do the same things, but they think 
the same thoughts, and are moved by the same prejudices and 
opinions as their forefathers of a thousand years ago. And it 
is because they are thus identical that the Koran suits them still. 
Out of desert life thirteen centuries ago Islam was evolved. So 
long as the desert can keep this life unaltered, why should Islam 
change? What, indeed, is there to change it? Does it 
not provide as satisfying an utterance of the life of 
the present as it did for the life of the past? Why 
should life discard or seek to alter a garment which still fits 
it so perfectly ? 

We, amidst our many inventions, aided and abetted at every 
turn by nature’s cooperation, seconded by her infinite resources and 
all the powers which she places at our command, our minds en- 
riched from the same sources which stimulate our industries and 
all the avocations of our lives—how should we comprehend, or 
in any way intelligently appreciate, such a state of life and thought 
as the desert maintains? 

As little can the desert appreciate us. Dimly Europe is aware 
of the desert’s influence as something which has always been in- 
imical to her own advance, and always disputed the development 
of her own scheme of intellectual progress. More surely still the 
desert is aware of Europe as some vast machine, shadowy and 
threatening, and terrible through its power of coherent action. 
I do not know how the lack of understanding on the side of the 
desert can be overcome, but I have always thought that the desert 
type of manhood is of such a sort, so consistent, so vivid and 
so unique, that it ought to admit of being defined and understood. 
In manners and customs, in ideas of what is appropriate and 
becoming to a warrior, the heroes depicted in ancient Arab ballads 
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are identical with the chiefs who to-day guide their household 
caravans across the sandy waste. 

What are the salient features in any one collection of desert 
portraits? Undoubtedly the most notable characteristic is the 
prominence given to the more virile traits, those which make man 
formidable to man. Courage and warlike prowess have ever been 
the first of desert virtues, and not without reason, for where there 
exist no fixed communities or any established order of society, resort 
must be had not to laws for justice or reparation, but to a man’s 
individual prowess. Hence the desert from end to end has always 
seethed with internecine feuds. Every tribesman is born to war as 
the sparks fly upward. The only social bond that exists is the 
tribal one. In all affairs of honor and revenge the individual 
belongs to the tribe, and must come at the tribe’s call. But any 
individual, too, can call the tribe. His wrong is the wrong of all, 
and all must take up arms to redress it. It will readily be under- 
stood, when each personal grievance can embroil a whole people, 
that a state of war, or at least of mutual reprisals in the shape of 
feuds and forages, is in the desert chronic. Further it will be 
realized that where such a state of things prevails, courage and 
fighting capacity are and always have been the qualities held in 
highest repute. A good fighter is an asset to the whole tribe, 
and the whole tribe unites to do him honor. Where nothing can be 
gained but by force, or kept save on the same terms, he who is 
most enterprising in arms will naturally be held a pillar of society. 
And opinion on this point has never wavered, for the desert 
has always been the cockpit of conflicting interests that it is to-day. 
There is nothing in this matter to choose between Arabia and the 
even more arid tracts of the Sahara. The same species of anarchy 
tempered by the vendetta rules in either, and the same traits, cour- 
age, endurance, fierceness, implacable resolution, and an eager 
promptitude in rushing to arms, are equally esteemed over both 
continents. ; 


This, indeed, we may call the basis of Arab character, for from - 


this all its other attributes seem to spring. If life under desert 
conditions, and among people of so inflammable a disposition, is to 
remain possible for a week, a certain measure of self-restraint and 
acceptance of a reciprocal decorum evidently becomes a first neces- 
sity. The restraint which there are no laws to impose, is to a cer- 
tain extent guaranteed by Arab manners and Arab etiquette. It 
has been said that, in the days of duelling, when the slightest 
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discourtesy was apt to place a man opposite the point of a rapier, 
the manners even of Englishmen were marked by a singular ele- 
gance and dignity. 

Brave and haughty, the Bedouins of the desert are keen to 
note the least cause of offence and prompt to resent it. It follows 
that if intercourse is to be carried on, that it must be conducted not 
only with the utmost dignity, but with the utmost delicacy. In 
truth I have seen nothing in the manners of any other people 
that can compare in these respects with the etiquette of 
the desert. The sheyk who welcomes the stranger to his tent is 
equally conscious of his own worth and of his guest’s, and his sense 
of both is expressed in his gracious yet grave courtesy. High 
strung and excitable as the Arab temperament is, so much so 
that on occasions when he gives rein to his passions he seems 
in his abandonment of fury more like a demon or Bedlamite broke 
loose than a sane mortal, yet as a rule, especially among those 
of whose friendship he is in doubt, his mien is of the most 
perfect self-possession. It is no doubt owing to his gravity and self- 
restraint that the slightest glance, gesture, or turn of the head 
often seems so unusually expressive. The writer can call to mind 
instances when perhaps without a word spoken, by a movement 
of the hand, an inclination of the head, a glance, or a smile, an 
effect has been produced, and an emotion expressed in such a 
way as to create in his memory an indelible impression. 

These are advantages to which all are susceptible. Wherever 
men meet singly or in twos or threes, the Arab’s figure is one 
of almost unquestioned superiority. That self-confident yet self- 
contained bearing, that proud step, that grave composure, which 
is nevertheless sensitive and responsive to the slightest incentive, 
all seem to mark him out as a creature superior to the ordinary 
run of mortals. It is so he impresses all observers. 

Whether he is met with in his native desert, or in the bazaars 
of a city, or among the swamps of the central Soudan herding 
his wretched slaves and driving them on their hopeless journey to 
the coast, there is always something in the ways of the man 
which extorts admiration. Collectively indeed the Arab is totally 
ineffective. He is an arrant individualist, a creature of whim 
and impulse, careless of principle or any recognized code of laws; 
acting always as the passion of the moment dictates, he possesses 
no moral or mental standard which can be proposed for universal 
acceptance, and be made a bond of unity. Essentially unintel- 
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lectual, his plans and ideas never, save under the impetus of his 
periodical explosions of religious frenzy, extend beyond his own 
immediate circle or the present moment of time. He does not en- 
gage in common tasks. He cannot speak for a nation or a com- 
munity. The strength of collective action is unknown to him. Hence 
whenever it is a question of a people against a people, of dis- 
cipline, subordination, a plan of campaign, codperation, obedience 
to orders, and all the precepts which move large bodies of men 
with power and effect, the Arab is still a mere savage. Furious 
as his energy is, it is so ill-controlled and ill-directed as to be, against 
a civilized race, quite ineffective. It will be noticed that these 
limitations have always prevailed. The Arab has in no way changed 
from what he was a thousand or two thousand years ago. He 
has only been formidable to effete and broken civilizations. The 
Romans easily hold him confined to his native sands. So do we; 
so do the French. It was not till the Empire broke that the Bedouin 
dared show his nose outside the desert, and since then it has only 
been so long as the European nations have remained themselves in 
the barbarian stage that he has remained outside. The power of 
collective action, of discipline, and the spirit of organization, in a 
word, the gradual prevalence of an intellectual civilization is what 
has been detrimental to the Arab, and driven him back once more 
upon his own impregnable haunts. He is as brave to-day as 
ever he was, and brave in exactly the same way, but his bravery 
cannot and never could make headway against an enemy whose 
tactics are controlled by a reasoned plan of campaign. 
Nevertheless in spite of this collective futility, the individual 
prestige remains. Compare an Arab tribesman with an English 
tradesman; compare any child of the desert with the usual run of 
tourists who haunt the hotels and gardens of Biskra; compare for 
matter of that, man to man, Bedouin and Dervish, with English 
tommies, asking simply in either case how, as a specimen of man- 
hood, do the types compare, and I am bound to say the answer - 
will seldom be pleasing to European vanity. Insensibly it is 
always to the collective capacity of his nation that the Englishman 
or Frenchman refers. He will write to the press; he will call 
in the police; he will ask a question in parliament; he will put 
the law in force. At the back of his mind is the vision of the 
huge engine of Western civilization, with its armies and navies 
and scientific might and majesty, and stores of knowledge, and 
diplomacy and ministers. In these things resides his sense of su- 
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periority, his condescension, and patronizing airs. Short and fat, 
habituated to artificial comforts, used to overeating and over- 
drinking himself, physically contemptible, shrinking instinctively 
from the least fear of personal insecurity, he is none the less aware 
of the vast powers of the state which backs him up, of which he is 
a member, which is ready to second his weakness with its strength. 
On no such support does his rival lean. Trained in the desert 
school of hardship and endurance, straight, sinewy, a good mover, 
keen-eyed and vigilant, accustomed to danger and to meeting it 
alone; self-reliant in the highest degree; brave and haughty, with the 
courtesy which is ready to grant to others what it claims for itself— 
thus richly endowed though he is, the Bedouin can appeal to no 
adventitous aids, no strength beyond his own. He stands alone, 
a solitary figure but a noble one, gazing at a hostile world with the 
stern calmness of one whose life training has made him self- 
sufficient. 

The reader should have, I think, no difficulty in gauging the 
type, even though he may never have been brought into contact with 
the Arab people. Let me remind him that it is a universal ideal. 
It must be perfectly evident to a visitor or sojourner among Arabs 
what the conception of manhood is which commands general 
acceptance. It is evident because in this respect there is no diver- 
sity of opinion. All are aiming at the same mark. Further, if 
we turn back into Arab history, we shall find that this ideal has 
never changed or developed in the least particular. Exactly what 
all Arabs (genuine Arabs of the desert, I mean) try to be and often 
are now, they tried to be and often were two thousand years ago. 
History indeed, properly speaking, the Arabs have none. What 
they have in place of it is a collection of romantic and thrilling 
episodes, the adventures and feats of individual heroes, whose 
actions are almost invariably inspired by a personal motive. By 
far the most vivid portrait of the kind which has been handed down 
to us is that drawn by the ballad poets of the great age of Arab 
poetry, the age when the desert population was gathering and 
bracing itself for that mighty effort of conquest which is still 
the most striking event in the history of the world. We may call it 
a portrait, because though the figures drawn are many, yet they are 
in reality all one. The sentiments they express never vary, the 
motives which inspired them remain unchanged. Swift and brave 
as eagles everyone of them, invariably courteous and dignified in 
bearing, the reader has the impression after turning over a whole 
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volume of legends that he has been reviewing the adventures of 
one and the same individual. Equally is he struck by the fact 
that the individual is identical with the type with which among the 
Arab tents of to-day he has become familiar. 

Certainly that type has its merits. Its traits are heroic. It 
captivates the eye. There might almost seem to be no “ stopping 
short” implied in such a realization as this. Yet it has always 
seemed to the writer, much as he admires it in many respects, that 
in no race is the limit of human progress in thought and mental 
development so immovably fixed as in the Arab. The very fact 
that the ideal he aims at is so palpable and easy to understand, 
and that so many approximate to it, makes the stoppage at that 
point the more marked. It is not exactly easy to indicate in what 
the Arab philosophy is deficient, for the things that it is deficient 
in are not of the kind which submit themselves to an exact defini- 
tion. It may, however, be pointed out that every race which has, 
in matters of thought (whether expressed in philosophy, poetry 
or art), attained to that accent which we recognize as of permanent 
value, has always definitely abandoned the standpoint at which 
the Arab has remained fixed. The virile ideal, as we have called 
it, is essentially clear-cut. It signifies one who in such practical 
matters as feats of arms and attack and defence is a better man 
than his neighbor; who can overbear others; inflict his own will 
upon them; assert himself against all opposition; carry his point, 
and clear his adversaries from his path. This is the self-assertive 
as contrasted with the receptive type of character, and I say that 
every race, ere it could really illumine any subject, ere it could, 
instead of merely looking at the external aspect, look into the depths 
of such a subject, has always, as the preliminary condition of such 
insight, been called upon to set this ideal on one side, and has 
had to realize that the capacity for efficient thought actually 
depends on the development of the very opposite theory, the theory 
of self-obliteration and total discard of all merely egotistical claims. 
I am not thinking only of moral and religious precepts. What I 
am concerned to point out is that, in the intellectual and social 
spheres in Western communities, the same considerations prevail. 
It is evidently the case that social and communal coherence and 
progress are dependent on the aptitude of individual units in 
adopting the collective point of view, and considering, in all matters 
of national government and local administration, the interests of 
society as a whole. Whosoever is in the least familiar with the 
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work done by the town councils of our country towns, will be 
aware how universal this communal sense, as I may call it, is in a 
country like England. This is where we shine. Take our little 
bourgeois whom we supposed in such unequal competition with the 
Arab sheyk, and set him to doing social work which necessitates a 
ready and sympathetic appreciation of other people’s rights and 
other people’s claims, and the stern suppression of all unduly in- 
dividualistic or unduly selfish tendencies, and immediately his su- 
periority appears. The entire process of local self-government, 
carried out so universally, smoothly, and successfully among what 
we call civilized races, would be, and is, to the Arab, an entirely 
incomprehensible proceeding. Nothing he has ever seen or heard 
of in life in the least resembles it, nor can his imagination picture 
such a social condition. The truth is he does not possess in his 
own character that instinct of altruism which makes such a view 
of life possible. Haughty, proud, and gallant as he is, yet his 
individual pride and gallantry are no cement for building up the 
social fabric. 

In just the same way, in all matters relating to investigation, 
scientific discovery, and intellectual research generally, precisely 
the same limitation in Arab intelligence is laid down. We are 
all very well aware that in such matters the discovery of the truth 
depends, as a primary condition, on the disinterestedness of the 
inquirer. His mind must be free from prejudice and bias. He 
must give himself up to his subject. Self with its personal pre- 
dilection must have no influence on his mental attitude, but setting 
such personal intrusions wholly on one side, he must be content to 
follow, humbly and like a little child, wherever truth may lead 
him. Thus, of course, this condition of all intellectual discovery 
and mental progress, is itself but the further exercise, in the in- 
tellectual sphere, of what in the moral sphere we call by its various 
names of self-denial, self-surrender, self-abnegation, all of which 
condition primarily the total abandonment and obliteration of the 
egotistical standpoint. 

What I would suggest to the reader is that two points of view, 
each distinct from or opposed to the other, are indicated by the 
facts we have briefly stated. Life may be looked at from the per- 
sonal point of view as a matter of individual concern, success in 
which is measured by individual energy and self-assertiveness, or it 
may be looked at from the altruistic standpoint, which places the 
attainment of anything of value, the opening up of what is inward 
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and intrinsic in any line of thought, in the completeness with which 
just those motives which weigh heaviest in the former case are 
obliterated. There is a chasm between these two standpoints. 
Their interpretations of life are of a different order. The inter- 
pretation of the former, whether moral, intellectual or social, is 
superficial and ineffective. It deals with the outsides and appear- 
ances of things. Its poetry is rhetoric and bravado; its science 
is a blind man’s guess; its human ideal is next door to an animal 
one; its religious faith remains always in that phase when it can 
be adequately maintained by the scimitar. This is the point at 
which the Arab advance stops short. If the heroes of desert song, 
the captains of the first great Arab exodus and the chiefs and 
Mahdis who occasionally to-day arise out of the burning solitudes of 
Africa and Arabia to hurl themselves at the nearest manifesta- 
tion of discipline and organization, are all as closely similar as 
peas in the same pod, the reason is that one and all they adopt and 
are satisfied with the virile ideal, the ideal of self-assertion. 

The further step forward, the step which means freedom 
from self and the power to explore the inner mystery of all 
subjects, has been denied to the Arab race. And if the reader 
would ask why this is so, and how it comes that by generation 
after generation the same point of progress has been regularly at- 
tained and never exceeded, I would refer him once more to the 
influence of the desert, and to that cast iron rigidity in which life 
in the desert is held. The desert life is hard and difficult. There 
are no resources on which large settled communities can exist, 
and, therefore, they do not exist, and therefore again, 
the virtues which settled communities develop are not de- 
veloped. Wandering perpetually on the intractable and for- 
lorn surface of sand, the Bedouin finds his chief succor in his 
own courage; his own constant vigilance; his own physical forti- 
tude and endurance. Day by day, and year by year, the appeal to 
all those qualities, which belong to the virile side of human nature, 
is constant and unremitting. Life itself is conditional on the 
cultivation and maintenance of those qualities. He must know 
how to right his own wrongs; how to defend his own possessions; 
how to endure with ascetic self-control the rigors of that awful 
climate, or he will be trodden under and perish. 

Is it strange that with all life’s opportunities directed to the 
cultivation of a certain set of faculties, those faculties should 
develop into racial characteristics? There has always been the 
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desert. In the twilight of history the nomad tribes that may faintly 
be discerned roaming Arabian sands were the facsimile of those 
who roam them to-day. For how many centuries the generations 
of that breed have been subject to the handling of the same weird 
environment, there is no guessing. But the work done has been 
well done. The impress of the desert is indelible. Not only in 
physical appearance, in gait and bearing, in the expression of his 
face and the proportions of his figure, is the Arab unmistakably the 
desert’s child, but by all that he reveres and despises in human na- 
ture; by his respect for the dominant self-assertive attitude, and con- 
tempt for more gentle and receptive, deeper, and in the end stronger, 
traits and attributes—by this and by the hard superficiality of 
thought which results from such a view of life, and which has be- 
longed to him in all ages, his parentage is equally declared. I 
spoke, to begin with, of the power and the influence which appeared 
to hold the Moslem faith itself in a kind of stony immobility. 
That immobility of the orthodox mind does but reflect, however, the 
immobility of Arab life and thought. Whence then do Arab life 
and thought derive their immobility? As I ask the question a 
landscape of burning sand scattered with stones and seamed with 
reefs, that changes never, but is to-day what it was ten thousand 
years ago, rises to my mind’s eye, and the desert gives the answer. 











ALL-ALONE JIM. 
BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


e500) | was the end of an October day. Above the dark 

: } pines and chaparral-covered spurs of the foothills, 

the purple peaks of the Sierras in the rays of the 

setting sun were like pillars of cloud and light sup- 

porting the dome of the sky. Over the face of the 

cliffs fell an avalanche of flame and gleaming violet; behind them 

stretched a sea of amber. After a time white mists touched with 

rose rolled up from the gorges in whose depths lie the mining 

camps, beside the clear brooks and rivers that now were low for 

lack of rain. An hour later the curtain of mist was torn away by 

the breeze, showing the colossal mountain walls apparently holding 
up a roof of stars. 

All-Alone Jim was a plain, rough miner, yet he loved this 
view of the evening heavens, as well as the spectacle of the sunset, 
to which he could look up, from the door of his shack on the 
rocky ledge a short distance from the Divide, where he was sinking 
a shaft. Jim had not always been the silent, morose man known 
to the recent arrivals at the settlement below in the cafion—two 
lines of cabins forming a single street that led in a zigzag 
fashion, but by a short cut, nevertheless, from the smelter to the 
saloon. 

Once he and his partner, Ned Naulty, had been the most adven- 
turous spirits of the gulch. The gold for which they burrowed 
like moles in the earth or washed out the placers, they lost as easily 
to faro and tanglefoot; but these were their worst shortcomings, 
and no man could say they ever deserted a friend or took an unfair 
advantage of an enemy. All-Alone Jim was steadier now, since 
he and Ned had agreed to go, each his own way. Ned’s way 
had led him far from the ravine, farther into the heart of the 
hills, where he heard there was good prospecting. Jim retained 
their old claim on the mountain side, and only went down to the 
settlement to exchange small quantities of gold dust for pro- 
visions. It was said he and Ned had quarrelled. But no one 
knew the cause of the trouble or who was to blame. 

That was two years ago. In a mining camp new faces come, 
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and once familiar faces pass, like the shadows of a day. No news 
of Ned came back to the settlement; Jim refused to take another 
partner, but he never received a letter from Naulty. Ned’s name 
was no longer spoken in the cafion. He had passed completely out 
of its life. Did anyone miss him? Was the hale, practical, hard- 
handed Jim lonely to-night as, coming out of his bark-roofed cabin, 
he looked up at the sky? 

“The stars make a pretty showing, but all the same thar’ll 
be rain before long,” he said aloud. 

His mountain craft was not at fault. Even while he sat on 
the tree stump beside his door, the glory of the heavens began to 
fade. The breeze, the first for months that had a breath of 
moisture in it, blew stronger from the south, gray clouds stole 
from crag to crag. To an imaginative mind they might have 
seemed the sceptres of men who had lost their lives in the mines, 
the wraiths of bandits hanged for horse thieving, or of desperadoes 
who had been shot in the gambling dens that made some of the 
towns in the valleys reproductions of the Inferno. But Jim feared 
no miner, faro dealer, or Mexican greaser, dead or alive, and to 
him clouds boded simply rain, wind or snow. 

“ Nature ain’t up to any tomfoolery, she just means business,” 
he often said. Now, as the force of the wind increased, he could 
hear it breaking like the waves of the sea against the bulwarks of 
granite far up in the mountains. 

“Yes, the night’s goin’ ter be wild, and thar’ll be plenty 
doin’,” he continued, communing with himself. ‘Who knows 
what help may come to some fellow who is down on his luck, or 
what ruin may be wrought afore morning! I’ve seen a big pocket 
opened by the up-rooting of a tree, or a year’s work lost by the 
giving away of a bank; both tricks of a storm.” 

Entering the cabin, he secured the door, not against possible 
human interlopers, but to prevent any, wandering bear from taking 
him unaware, and as a protection against the cold and the rain 
now falling steadily. Throwing a great piece of bark on the fire 
that burned smokily in the chimney, he lay down in his bunk, 
dressed as he was in flannel working shirt and trousers. Few trav- 
elers passed over the Divide at this season, but whenever a tempest 
threatened, he held himself ready to render assistance to any chance 
wanderer from the trail. It was very dark now, and the blast 
shrieked among the giant cliffs, crashed through the ravines and 
swept through the pine belt, plucking up great trees as though 
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they were but saplings. Several times All-Alone Jim stirred, 
fancying he heard a cry above the sounds of the storm. Springing 
up, he opened the door and listened, only to decide he must have 
dreamed that some one called. 

Toward morning the wind died away, and all became strangely 
still. At dawn he saw that the day promised to be fair, but the 
ledge, the Divide, and the over-towering Sierras were covered with 
snow. Here among the foothills, however, the first snowfall was 
light. The beautiful, perfect autumn had but donned ‘the white 
veil of a novice and stolen away to the cloister of the eternal hills, 
whose thousand spires and pinnacles gave back to the rising sun 
tints of rose, and blue, and violet as though, like the roof of the 
cathedral of Santiago de Chili, it was covered with mother-of-pearl. 
The lonely miner turned his eyes from the serrated mountains to 
the cafion-settlement, whose bark roofs, under the touch of the 
snow, were indistinguishable from the floor of the chasm. When 
fate or the elements lend their aid to intrench us in our chosen 
solitude, how quickly we stretch out our hands to grasp at human 
sympathy and companionship! 

“T reckon I’ll go down for stores to-day,” Jim murmured as 
if in excuse to himself for the “hankering” he felt for a sight 
of the faces of the men in the gorge. “ But Jerusalem!” he added 
staring blankly before him, “ if thar ain’t some one coming up here. 
In the town they likely want to know if the wind blew me away. 
Halloo! ” 

Jim’s shout ringing down the hillside, reached the ears of the 
traveler, who, mounted on a little mustang, was pressing on through 
the snow in an effort to climb the Divide. He raised a hand as 
a signal that he heard. Both the man and his beast appeared 
exhausted. 

“No. It is a stranger not used to his bearings. He’s been 
wandering about all night,” exclaimed Jim. 

With a sweep of his arm he pointed out the trail. The stranger 
understood. After a time he succeeded in gaining it, and came on 
with better speed. As he drew nearer, Jim saw he was a “ tender- 
foot,” for he wore conventional city clothes, though he carried a 
long rifle across his saddle bow. When he reached the ledge, he 
swung himself off his horse, left the animal standing motionless 
where he had reined him in, and without a word to the owner of 
the shack, entered it and walked up to the fire. 

“ Dog-gone it, he is near froze to death,” muttered the miner, 
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adding in a louder tone, “ keep away from the heat a bit, stranger, 
until you get warmed up inside.” 

He poured for the visitor a draught that would have rendered 
even an Indian loquacious. Dumbly the man gulped it down, and 
stood back a little, swinging his arms and moving about to restore 
the normal circulation. <A kettle of hot water hung over the blaze, 
for Jim had not yet breakfasted. Without appearing to notice the 
silence of his guest, he hastened to prepare a black decoction known 
in the camps as coffee, and, having fried a rasher of bacon over 
the raked-out embers, presently announced that the meal was served 
with the hospitality of an ideal host. The stranger shook his head. 
For some moments he had again been wheeling slowly around be- 
fore the hearth. 

“If he was b’ar’s meat, he’d be done to a turn,” Jim mentally 
soliloquized. 

“ Ah, I was mighty near my finish,” his unexpected companion 
at last ejaculated, with the sigh of one who contrasts the comfort 
of pleasant surroundings with the privations through which he has 
passed. 

A mug of the steaming coffee which his host once more pressed 
upon him, completed the process of his thawing out. 

“They told me at the settlement last night that I would buck 
into a storm,” he drawled, “ but I laughed at them, because the sky 
was so thick with stars. I’ve been astray some ten hours. No, 
I did not see the light of your fire shining through the window. 
The mist and the falling snow shut it out. In trying to turn back 
to the village, I only became more hopelessly confused. I’ve come 
up the Divide in search of one Jim Whitton. When I get lim- 
bered out enough to go on, will you direct me to his cabin? ” 

“Stranger, you have no call to go farther,” replied Jim, 
stretching out a rough hand in welcome, “I’m your man. Stay 
right whar you are. Your beast has found the shelter of the shed, 
trust a mustang for that. I'll look after him.” 

The miner would have thought it discourteous to betray his 
amazement by over-haste in inquiring the object of this surprising 
visit. Going out he found the tired broncho under the rude roof 
that afforded a protection to his own horse, gave him water and 
food, and then returned to the cabin. Seating himself by the 
hearth opposite to his guest he said: 

“Well, stranger, if you’re ready, fire away.” 

“T’m Hitchens, an attorney from Sacramento,” began the 
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other, now sufficiently revived to remember his professional dignity. 
“You once had a partner known as Naulty, didn’t you—Ned 
Naulty? It is because of him I am here.” 

At the mention of a name that until recently had been oftenest 
on his lips, All-Alone Jim sat up straight in his chair. Perhaps 
it was the firelight that suddenly made his sun-burned face look 
a deep coppery red. The next moment, however, his eyes shone 
with a pleasant light, and he answered heartily: 

“You're right, stranger. Ned and I were partners through 
thick and thin for fifteen years. A while back, we had a quarrel. 
It don’t matter now what ’t was about. Maybe I was wrong, and 
maybe he was. Neither of us would back down. Id’ots you'll 
say? So we were. But the upshot was we parted, vowing we 
never wanted to see or speak to each other again.” 

“ And you have not met since? ” 

“No. But say, stranger, if Ned’s got in any trouble and has 
sent for me, or you’ve heard tell that I was his friend, why, thunder 
and lightning, I am his friend still, and will help him up to my last 
notch or for all I can borrow.” 

“ He is not in any trouble—that is—ahem, I hope not,” replied 
the lawyer. 

“T might have know’d. Ned was always honest, and peaceable 
for the most part,” continued Jim proudly. “Is it business diffi- 
culties then? How much will set him on his feet? He is welcome 
to whatever I have. Or, p’haps he thinks he ought to get some- 
thing from this claim? He went off so sudden we never settled. 
The claim hasn’t paid, but I’ll check off for you what I’ve got out 
of it, and I’m ready to give him a share. Ned will take my state- 
ment without oath, unless he’s changed mightily.” 

“You have not prospered since you separated from Naulty,” 
interrupted the lawyer, while his sharp eyes took on a still shrewder 
expression. 

“No. But there’s no use telling that to Ned, ’specially if he’s 
broke. How much of the dust does he need?” 

“ Mr.—er—Whitton, you misunderstand me,” said Hitchens. 
“Last year Ned Naulty struck a good gravel claim on the Feather. 
They had been turning up the river bed and he—in fact, he cleared 
up a fortune.” 

A wide smile irradiated Jim’s plain face. He stroked his long 
mustache and laughed like a boy. “ Wall, wall, I’m powerful glad 
to hear of Ned’s luck for all we are out,” he chuckled in unfeigned 
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delight. “P’haps then he wants to put some more in these dig- 
gings. Tell him not to; that is my advice.” 

“Yes, he struck it rich,” the lawyer went on in the same im- 
passive tone, “ but that did not do him much good. A few weeks 
ago a tunnel caved in on him. He was taken down to the hospital 
at Sacramento, but it wasn’t any use.” 

Jim started to his feet as if he had been shot. His countenance 
changed from its swarthy red to an ashen gray, and his eyes had 
in them a look like the piteous appeal of a dumb animal cruelly 
wounded, which so resembles the expression of a human being 
stricken to the heart. 

“You don’t mean to say Ned has gone up the shaft,”’ he cried, 
“that Ned’s dead?” 

Hitchens bowed his head. 

“T was called to see him the day before, yesterday,” he said. 
“He lived only long enough to place his affairs in my hands. 
His will he had drawn up himself, and the signature had been duly 
witnessed by two of the hospital nurses.” 

All-Alone Jim did not hear the attorney’s concluding words. 
He stepped to the door, threw it open, passed out, and, without coat 
or head covering, strode away up the Divide. The air was bitterly 
cold, but he was unconscious of its stinging sharpness; the wind 
lifted the long locks that hung over his forehead; it beat and 
buffeted him as if to force him back. But, heeding it no more than 
if it had been a summer zephyr, like an apparition he passed 
through the pines to the solitudes beyond the timber belt. An 
hour elapsed. At the end of that time, he re-entered the cabin 
as silently as he had left it, and stood a moment before the hearth. 
Then dragging a bark chair from a corner he set it before the fire. 
“That thar was Ned’s chair,” he said dropping into his own. 

The lawyer who had been taking a cursory inventory of his 
surroundings, in the absence of his host, resumed his place, leaned 
back complacently, put his finger tips together, and continued what 
he was saying before the miner had rushed away: 

“ Naulty’s disposition of his fortune is peculiar,” he went on. 
“ There are several legacies, but the residue goes to found a home 
for the decrepit mules and mustangs used about the mines where he 
was hurt. To three male cousins, who turned up after he struck 
pay dirt, however, he bequeaths five thousand dollars each. Also, 
as a proof that he had no hard feeling at the last, he gives a so 
sum to his former partner, James Whitton.” 
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“What! Poor old Ned left me five thousand dollars?” ex- 
claimed Jim with an incredulous stare. ‘“ Wall—I never! Wish 
I’d been thar, just to take him by the hand and tell him our quarrel 
was honary foolishness ; that I’ve been sorry for my part of it many 
a time.” 

“ But to these bequests to the cousins and yourself are attached 
restrictions and conditions,” added Hitchens warningly. 

“H’m! I’m not keen for the money, though I don’t say it 
mightn’t come handy,” admitted Jim, glancing down at his rough 
clothes, and remembering the practically unlimited credit for stores 
and gunpowder the news that he had five thousand dollars in bank 
would obtain for him in the cafion. ‘ But Ned might have know’d 
I’d do anything he chose to ask.” 

The smooth even voice of the man opposite to him did not 
vary. 

“ According to the directions I received, I made the necessary 
arrangements for the postponement of the burial until the day after 
to-morrow. I must inform you, nevertheless, that Naulty pos- 
tively forbids the beneficiaries of his will to be present.” 

“T reckon the played-out mules and jackasses will obey,” re- 
marked Jim with grim humor. 

“T mean the legatees,” Hitchens explained, betraying the 
merest shade of irritation. “If any one of the four men mentioned 
attends the funeral or burial, he loses his five thousand dollars.” 

“ Ned didn’t want me to go?” Jim’s voice broke, and, to con- 
ceal his emotion, he hastily bent over the fire and stirred it with a 
chip of the bark. 

“No. The words of the will are, ‘I’ve lived lonely, and I 
want to be buried lonely.’ The funeral will be in Sacramento on 
Saturday.” The lawyer mentioned the place and the hour, and 
then added, “I am bound so to inform the legatees, but the 
testator’s wish will, of course, be observed. No man will be so 
improvident as to throw away five thousand dollars. Well Mr.— 
er—Whitton, since, thanks to your hospitality, I’m again in trim 
for travel, and my broncho is rested, I’ll ride back to the gulch. 
From there I ought to make the next stage for home by sundown.” 

Whitton went out with him, and helped to saddle the mustang. 
The guest mounted; the two men shook hands. 

“ Good-bye, stranger,” said Jim, “ Ned was a curious chap, but 
his heart was the right kind. Yes, sir! his heart was just a nugget 
of solid gold.” 
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Two days later there was an almost desolate interment in the 
beautiful cemetery of Sacramento. The trappings of wealth were 
not wanting, but there was no funeral cortege, no train of relatives 
to whisper to one another of the generous acts or virtues of the man 
gone from among them. Besides the hirelings in charge, there 
were present only the chaplain of the hospital and one mourner, 
a lank, loose-jointed miner from the hills, who wept like a child, 
and, in his grief, forgot the splendor of his new suit of store clothes, 
the discomfort of the high, starched collar that nearly choked him, 
and the bright red necktie donned as a special tribute to the taste 
of the deceased. Only one mourner, yet who can say that a man 
has lived in vain if he has made one faithful friend, left a kindly 
record of his words and deeds upon one loyal heart, and still lives 
in the thoughts and memory of “one who loved him.” 

The following morning as Attorney Hitchens sat in his office, 
he was surprised by a visit from the man whose guest he had 
recently been in the lonely cabin among the foothills. 

“ Stranger,” said All-Alone Jim, twirling the stiff-brimmed 
hat whose conventionality clearly taxed his patience, “I’ve called 
to own up to you that I’ve been to see old Ned sent down on his 
last cage.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the lawyer. 

Astonished out of his usual coolness, he lowered his feet, 
which had been gracefully poised on his desk, and springing up 
confronted the man who so nonchalantly announced that he had 
thrown away a horde of the shining gold for which men delved 
and struggled and fought, and so often gave up their lives in this 
western Eldorado. 

“Yes,” Jim continued unrepentantly. ‘“ You see, when you 
left the ledge, after telling me about Ned, I felt so down-hearted, 
I just couldn’t stand it. Ned was the onliest partner I ever had, 
and I missed him mightily. Those words of his, ‘I’ve lived lonely, 
and I want to go lonely,’ seemed meant for me. Sort of a reproach 
for lettin’ him go away, you know. I made up my mind to come, 
and I did come. Everything was correct at his send off, stranger. 
When a miner is strong as a mustang and keen at the diggings, 
he don’t take thought of much else, but he ain’t the fool that says 
in his heart there is no God. When Ned and I were working 
shares, he made me promise that if anything happened to him I’d 
go for a priest first off, if I had to ride to Sacramento for one. 
Gosh, how hot it is down here on the plains!” He mopped his fore- 
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head and furtively wiped his eyes with a large white handkerchief, 
which he flourished ostentatiously, and then tucked into the breast 
pocket of his coat, leaving a corner showing jauntily. 

“So you went to the funeral?” repeated the lawyer. With 
a cordiality bred of his visit to the cabin when something in his 
nature, as well as his stiffened limbs, had been thawed out, he 
grasped old Jim’s horny hands and wrung them almost boyishly. 
“Mr. Whitton, I congratulate you,” he went on, and his voice had 
a curious ring of excitement. 

“ Wall, I do feel better, thank you,” replied the miner simply. 
“ Seems as if it would have been mean to skulk coming. I’d have 
felt mighty small staying at home and taking my five thousand. 
As I came, in spite of poor Ned’s orders, you can parcel the money 
out between the dumb beasts he was so fond of, and the honary 
cousins who did not turn up.” 

“No. The relatives scurried off to San Francisco to get 
distinguished legal counsel and try to break the will,’ laughed 
Hitchens. ‘ But every one of them has missed his chance. Jim, 
you have lost five thousand, sure enough, but—listen to what I say: 
You have gained more than a hundred thousand dollars! Ned 
Naulty’s will had a sealed codicil, which, according to his instruc- 
tions, I did not open until to-day. It gives one hundred thousand 
dollars to various charities, and the remainder of the estate to the 
one of the four beneficiaries who shall have disobeyed the condition 
laid down in the will, or to all of them, in equal shares, if all have 
disregarded it. In the event that no one of these four legatees 
turns up at the burial, five thousand dollars goes to the Humane 
Societies, and the rest augments the charitable fund. As you 
came, notwithstanding the prohibition, the residue of the estate, 
which amounts to more than one hundred thousand, belongs to you.” 

Too amazed to speak, or even to collect his thoughts, All-Alone 
Jim gazed blankly at the attorney for fully two minutes. Then 
his honest eyes grew misty, even while his features relaxed into a 
smile of appreciation of his late partner’s posthumous jest. 

“Wall that’s a good one, stranger,” he cried, bringing his 
closed fist down on the lawyer’s desk with a force that shook all 
the chairs in the room. “ Sure as my name’s Jim, old Ned put up 
the whole scheme a purpose. ‘Cause he know’d I would come.” 























THE CLERGY AND SOCIAL ACTION IN IRELAND. 
BY CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 


SHEN critics of the Catholic Church and all her ways 
Mi are asked for a proof of their favorite contention 
that Catholicism is prejudicial to national prosper- 
ity, they point triumphantly to Ireland. “ Here,” 
PNS——BS} they cry, “ you have a Catholic country dominated 
by priests. What is the result? The priests do little or nothing 
for the welfare of the people, the population has dwindled to half 
its former size, and the people that remain are so destitute and 
shiftless that the English Government has constantly to be coming 
to their assistance.” The smallest acquaintance with the history of 
Ireland during the last three centuries, should be enough to close 
the mouth of such critics. 

Not even an outline of that history can be attempted here.* 
It will be enough to remark that every attempt of the Catholics of 
Ireland to build up a healthy and prosperous social order was for 
generations deliberately strangled by the English Government. 
Apart from the penal laws which deprived Catholics of their 
liberty, apart from the confiscations and exactions by which they 
were made to support the religion of their despoilers, deliberate 
measures were taken to crush, one after another, the industries 
by which the Catholics of Ireland strove to make a livelihood. 
“ Forbidden to export their cattle to England by the Act of 1665, 
the Irish landowners turned their land into sheep walks, and began 
on a large scale to manufacture wool.”} This woollen trade flour- 
ished exceedingly, and was crushed by Parliament in a series of 
enactments culminating in 1699. Similar enactments repressed 
other manufactures. “In fact,” says Dr. O’Riordan, “ persons 
engaged in any industry in England had only to make known their 
actual or impending grievances from a rival industry in Ireland, 
and an Act was passed according to their petition.”{ Agriculture 





*Readers may consult Dr. O’Riordan’s excellent book on Catholicity and 
Progress in Ireland (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 2d ed., 1905) 
and Mrs. J. R. Green’s The Making of Ireland and Its Undoing (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). 

tLecky, Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i., p. 174. 

tLoc. cit., p. 152. 
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became the last resource of the harassed people: but agriculture 
had been made impossible, for Catholics had been disabled from 
owning land or even from renting it, except on short leases; indeed, 
the tenants were even forbidden by their leases to break or plough 
the soil. In merchant industry they were similarly crippled. In 
short, we see the Catholics of Ireland for generations courageously 
taking up one after another every possible means of making a 
living, and being remorselessly driven from it as soon as they 
began to succeed. 

It is, therefore, quite unjust to tax the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland with any responsibility for the economic troubles of that 
country. During the penal times the priests could take no public 
action on behalf of their people. They had to devote themselves 
in secret to the spiritual needs of their flock: and this they did 
with an unflinching heroism. Even when Catholic emancipation 
came, much political work had to be done before anything like 
social progress was possible. The battle of education remained to 
be fought. The question of tenure and rent of land remained to 
be settled. These and similar questions in the main “ affected 
religion, charity, and the lives and existence of the people, and 
hence through the nineteenth century the Catholic Church took 
an active part in politics.’* That the clergy should take the lead 
in such political action was inevitable. There was no one else 
to champion the cause of the people. 

Nevertheless even before Ireland was given a chance of work- 
ing out her social and economic salvation (her religious salvation 
had been secure throughout), we find bishops and their clergy 
doing what they could, with their hands tied, to reorganize a shat- 
tered social system. Thus eighty years ago we find Archbishop 
Murray vigorously urging before a vice-regal commission the adop- 
tion of certain measures for the restoration of agriculture and the 
relief of destitution in Ireland. His recommendations, endorsed 
by the Commission, were swept aside by the British Government, 
which imposed on the country a system of its own. This system 
proved a deplorable failure, and it is only now that return is being 
made to the recommendations of Archbishop Murray. 

Now, however, that the disabilities of Catholics in Ireland 
have been removed, and security of land tenure provided, the 
clergy have for the first time an opportunity of showing whether 


*The Practical Application of Christianity to the Lives of the Irish People 
To-day, by the Most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross. Dublin: Catholic Truth 
Society, 1906. 
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their unselfish interest in the people is limited to the performance 
of spiritual duties, or whether it extends to their social welfare. 
What use are they making of that opportunity? The clergy of 
Ireland to-day are, in proportion as the utility of social work be- 
comes evident to them, throwing themselves into that work with 
all the energy which characterized their former efforts to secure 
religious and civil liberty for their people. This, it is hoped, 
will appear from the following pages. 

We may begin with agriculture, for it is in this department 
of social activity that Ireland has made the most remarkable prog- 
ress of late years. The development of agricultural codperation 
in that country is, as Father Thomas Finlay, S.J., wrote ten years 
ago,* “a phenomenon which deserves the attention of students 
of economics. It confirms the suggestion of Leo XIII. that co- 
Operation is the resource of the laboring poor, and that by means of 
it the claims of labor on the wealth it produces can be peacefully 
and effectually asserted.” It is a phenomenon which should prove 
suggestive to us in England, where fields are deserted and slums 
overcrowded. Agricultural prosperity makes for national stability : 
it has an intimate bearing on the moral, social, and religious wel- 
fare of a people. 

The modern codperative movement in Irish agriculture began 
in 1889, when Mr. (afterwards Sir) Horace Plunkett and his 
friends set to work to apply the codperative principle to butter 
making, an industry which threatened to become monopolized by 
the Danish farmer. A start was made in the south of Ireland, 
and farmers were invited to combine in order to erect central 
creameries, employing the most scientific methods, which they might 
own and work for their own profit and at their own risk. 

The difficulties were prodigious, but at the end of five years 
thirty creameries had been established, and the number of share- 
holders was one thousand five hundred and nine. The turnover 
had amounted to £140,780. The milk-supplying farmers gained an 
increase of profit from their cows of more than thirty per cent. 
In 1894 was founded the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, 
with Sir Horace Plunkett as President and Father Finlay as Vice- 
President, the activities of which are too well known to need 
description. 

Now the point which concerns us is this: the codperative 
societies could not have been made a success without the active 


*The Messenger, New York, December, 1903. 
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sympathy of the clergy, and as a matter of fact that sympathy has 
been cordially extended to them. No less than six hundred priests 
take an active part in the work as chairmen or members of com- 
mittees. But perhaps it may bring the work of the Irish clergy 
in this matter more vividly before our minds if, instead of mul- 
tiplying statistics, we examine a few particular instances in which 
a priest has been able to bring prosperity to his people by means 
of his social activity. 

A case described by Dr. O’Riordan (p. 288) is that of Father 
Meehan, who some years ago came to Creevelea, a remote district 
among the mountains of Lietrim, several miles from a railway sta- 
tion. Living was such a difficult matter at Creevelea that a fifth 
of the population had emigrated in fifteen years. Father Meehan 
set about to find some means of finding a livelihood for his people. 
He decided in favor of poultry, bees, gardening, and the like. 


Even then he had first to learn and then to teach his people. 
It was not an easy change from science and modern lan- 
guages, which he had been teaching with much success for 
some years before, to the study of poultry, bees, and the grow- 
ing of apples and pears. But he suffered the change for the 
sake of his people. 


His own proficiency became such that he was accepted as 
an expert on poultry and bees by periodicals dealing with these 
subjects; and the proficiency of his people was shown by the prizes 
which they carried off. The Creevelea Cattle and General Agri- 
cultural Show soon became a notable event, and Father Meehan at 
his own expense held a stall at the Cork exhibition. 


He has also a hall for concerts and plays, which are given 
by the young people of the place whom he has trained. Be- 
sides these and other local works, such as temperance and 
libraries, he takes a leading part in several public organizations 


(p. 229). 


We must not omit to mention the agricultural credit banks of 
the Raiffeisen type, which have proved such a success in Ireland. 
Usury has, in the past, been the curse of the Irish farmer. It not 
only ruined him, but it demoralized him as well. The credit bank, 
on the other hand, both promotes his prosperity and develops his 
character. As a recent writer has said: 
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It brings together the most social and economical class in 
the world, and gives a feeling of solidarity to a number of 
scattered individuals: it exerts a splendid moral influence by 
its insistence on a good character, on the proper employment 
of money, and on punctual repayment, and by the mutual sym- 
pathy which it evokes. It has taught the farmer the differ- 
ence between borrowing to spend and borrowing to produce, 
the finest lesson in the use of credit which could possibly 
be learned by a class which has suffered much from dealing on 
long and ruinous credit. 


Now in this matter again the priests have been to the fore. 
Their influence was required to break down the prejudice with which 
these banks were at first regarded, and it has been exerted very 
generously. We may refer to Dr. O’Riordan’s account (p. 211) 
of a bank started by Father Dooley in Galway over twenty years 
ago. 

In cottage gardening, too, the priests have given the lead. We 
may instance the splendid success which has attended the efforts 
of Canon Doyle in County Wexford. His Technical Instruction 
Committee, inaugurated about eight years ago, is not only increas- 
ing the resources of the cottagers, but is giving them a notable 
capacity for self-help and a pride of ownership. Canon Doyle’s 
social activities are by no means confined to promoting cottage 
gardens. He has worked a veritable revolution in his parish of 
Tregoat, and his activities extend to the whole of Wexford. Many 
visitors have admired his “town hall,” where he holds frequent 
meetings of his people, and where he gets them the most skilled 
instruction that can be obtained in matters agricultural, etc. A 
wonderful change has come over the homes of his people: they are 
models of neatness within and without.* The same might be said 
of the work done by Father Matthew Maguire, P.P., of Trillick, 
County Tyrone. All over the country halls and reading rooms are 
springing up, under the guiding influence of the parish priests, 
which are doing much to enlighten and educate the masses of the 
people. 

Some idea of the immense amount of social and charitable 

*A penny pamphlet published at The Irish Messenger office, and entitled The 
Reward of Industry, presents in story form a picture, which is absolutely true to 
life, of the reforms effected by Canon Doyle at Tregoat. 

tSome suggestive remarks on the educational possibilities of these parish 


libraries may be found in a pamphlet by the Rev. J. O’Donovan, entitled Village 
Libraries, and reprinted from The Irish Homestead. 
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work that is carried on by the parish clergy and the religious bodies 
in Ireland, may be gathered from the Handbook of Catholic Social 
and Charitable Works in Ireland.* As our eye skims the index we 
come to the conclusion that every imaginable social need _is here 
provided for. The arresting reference “Piscatorial School” makes 
us turn expectantly to page ninety. The school turns out to be 
at Baltimore, and the boys “are instructed in fishing industries, 
boat building, net and sail-making and mending,” etc. There are 
one hundred and fifty pupils, and the manager is a priest. The 
Vacant Land Cultivation Society (unknown in many English towns 
where it is badly needed) is established in Dublin, and the Chair- 
man of Committees is a priest. If you wish to join the sewing 
classes at Navan, you must apply to the local clergy; if, mentally 
afflicted, you seek a refuge at Stillorgan, you must present your- 
self to the Father Prior. There are numerous industrial schools. 
under the Christian Brothers; there is an agricultural college con- 
ducted by the Franciscan Brothers at Mount Bellew. And so on 
indefinitely. 

Besides being, as we have seen, the backbone of the rural 
cooperative societies, the priests have identified themselves with 
most of the industrial and technical movements which have been 


‘started in the towns. 


I know of hardly any industrial work [writes Dr. O’Riordan] 
carried on through the country for the benefit of the people in 
general, in which priests do not take an active and usually a 
leading part in initiating and promoting (p. 228). 


He gives us an interesting account} of the work carried on 
by Father Maguire in the parish of Dromore, embracing a 
village and a country district in the County Tyrone. Father Ma- 
guire succeeded in stopping the emigration, which previously had 
been appalling. A school of lace, crochet, and similar industries 
was started in September, 1901, with the counsel of Father Finlay, 
representing the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. Father 
Finlay himself has describedt how this work was begun. 


On a Sunday evening in September I met the parishioners, 
after evening devotions, in an open space outside the church. 
I explained to them the constitution of a codperative society, 
undertook, if they would form a society, to carry their applica- 


*Published at The Irish Messenger office. ¢Pages 213-215. 
tThe Struggle for Life in Industrial Ireland: an article in the New York 
Messenger, December, 1903. 
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tion for teachers to the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, and to supply them with designs, and provide 
a market for their products through a lace agency with which 
I was connected. At the close of the meeting two hundred 
girls enrolled themselves as shareholders in the new society. 
In a month they were at work under skillful teachers. Three 
months later they sent their first consignment of lace to the 
agency. Its quality was so good that the buyers found it fit 
for the London and Paris markets, and sent them a check 
for eighty pounds. By the end of the year they had sold lace 
to the value of one thousand pounds; this year (1903) their 
work will have brought them about three thousand pounds. 
Some months since I was invited by this society to attend a 
festivity which celebrated the opening of a new workshop 
provided by the girls themselves, and capable of accommodating 
two hundred workers. They did me the honor of presenting 
me with an illuminated address—gratifying no doubt as a per- 
sonal compliment, but infinitely more gratifying for one state- 
ment which it contained, this, to wit: that since the foundation 
of the society not one girl had emigrated from the parish. 
Previously the parish had furnished a contingent of from fifty 
to sixty girls to the bands of emigrants which left the district 
about Easter time. 


A particularly valuable adjunct to this lace and crochet in- 
dustry at Dromore consists of Domestic Economy Classes, which 
are held in the same building. Nor is this all. Lectures, however 
excellent, require to be supplemented by actual practice in the homes. 
In 1904 Father Finlay went to-Dromore to inaugurate a scheme by 
which a woman should go from house to house, employing the 
utensils which each family could afford, and showing how in various 
circumstances the teaching imparted in the lectures could be put 
into practice. 

Turning from lace to bacon, we may quote a typical extract 
from the I. A. O. S. report for 1910: 


Mr. Welsh gave an interesting account of the foundation 
of the bacon factory at Roscrea. He regretted that the Rev. 
Father Cunningham was not present to tell the story of a suc- 
cessful enterprise in which he (the Reverend gentleman) had so 
large a part. The town of Roscrea was a poor dull town, pos- 
sessing no industrial business above that of a shop. The coun- 
try around was a good pig-raising country. The farmers felt 
that they had not been receiving a proper price for their pigs, 
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and a bacon factory was suggested by an inspired person. 
But money was required to buy pigs, and a factory was re- 
quired to deal with the meat. A meeting of the local people 
was held, but when money was asked they melted away. But 
Father Cunningham, who was the head and front of the busi- 
ness, was not discouraged. He said he would canvass his par- 
ishioners and those who had been at the meeting. The result 
was that he had got four thousand persons to take shares in the 
company that started the factory...... The business was going 
ahead...... Orders were so numerous that they were not able 
to fulfill them all. 


Strangers seldom appreciate the significance of the Gaelic 
League as a social force. They are apt to regard it as a mis- 
guided attempt to resuscitate a vanishing native tongue. It is, 
as a matter of fact, a much-needed corrective to certain anti-social 
forces which threaten Irish life: it recalls to the people their 
splendid tradition in art and literature. It brightens their homes, 
and lifts their spirits out of the despondency to which centuries of 
oppression had reduced them. It is far more truly an educative 
force than many institutions which profess to educate. 

Here, again, the priests have been the mainspring of the 
movement, though they did not initiate it. Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
the President of the Gaelic League, has dilated enthusiastically to 
the present writer on the cordial and unflagging cooperation of the 
Catholic clergy in the work of the League. 

One of the most important and successful branches of social 
reform promoted by the clergy of Ireland has been the temperance 
movement. Here the priests are the chief and almost the sole 
workers in the field. The triumphs of Father Mathew have been 
repeated by Father Cullen, S.J., who has gathered some two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand people into the ranks of his “ Pioneers,” 
bound to total abstinence, and whose Temperance Catechism has 
reached a circulation of three hundred thousand copies. About one- 
third of the secular priests and a large percentage of all the religious 
orders are total abstainers for life. Some years ago the bishops es- 
pecially entrusted to the Capuchin Fathers the task of promoting the 
temperance propaganda. This they have done with a zeal and an 
energy that are beyond all praise. 

Lastly the western bishops, with the Archbishop of Tuam at 
their head, inaugurated a movement some years ago for the pro- 
motion of temperance in that part of Ireland. Their efforts have 
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been so successful (mainly through the medium of temperance 
retreats and missions in the various parishes) that drunkenness 
has largely disappeared in these parts. 

Another need which is beginning to be supplied in Ireland is 
that of social education. The Irish Messenger, under the direction 
of Father MacDonnell, S.J., has long been publishing useful articles 
on domestic economy, cottage gardens, temperance, and the like, 
and from the same office, as well as from that of the Irish Catholic 
Truth Society, has come a certain number of useful pamphlets on 
social subjects. A few books have been published by priests, such 
as Father Kelleher’s volume on Private Ownership, and Father 
O’Laughlin’s Elements of Social Science and Political Economy, 
translated from Dardano. But on the whole the Irish clergy have 
given us singularly little in the way of social literature, as com- 
pared with the numerous works by French or German priests. 

Of late years there has been an important movement in the 
direction of organizing study clubs, and interesting the educated 
laity as well as the working classes in social study. Prominent in 
this most necessary work stands the “ Leo Guild,” founded in Dub- 
lin in May, 1912, by a group of university laymen. A priest acts 
as director of studies, and many of the clergy take an active interest 
in this scheme, which promises to give a decided impulse and a right 
direction to Catholic social effort in Ireland. The cause of social 
reform in Ireland has received many warm expressions of approval 
from the bishops, who have encouraged the priests to take part 
in it. The Bishop of Ross, in the Inaugural Address delivered at 
the Catholic Truth Society Conference of 1905, said: 


This movement for agricultural and industrial improvement 
and development has reached our own country. The move- 
ment is yet in its infancy, but it is struggling to rise from its 
cradle, to stand on its feet, and to march steadily over the land. 
In many districts the priests have been active and successful 
workers. In other districts the priests have held more or less 
aloof. A few, perhaps, are still unconvinced of the necessity 
or utility of such work. I venture to plead for general activity 
along the whole line. 


Cardinal Logue at the annual meeting of the Maynooth Union, 
June 27, 1912, spoke as follows: 
I do not see why we should not do in some way in this coun- 


try what has been done in Belgium. In Belgium, I believe, 
they pick out a number of priests, and these priests take a special 
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course in agriculture at the Catholic University at Louvain, 
I believe, for the purpose of being able to advise the people 
afterwards, and I think it would be a magnificent thing if, 
by summer schools or post-graduate courses in the new National 
University, there was some opportunity for a number of the 
priests to make themselves up in this subject We are 
only groping our way, directed simply by common sense, and 
without an adequate knowledge of the principles. If the prin- 
ciples were thoroughly studied the priests of the country would 
be able to advise the people, and, I think, it would do a great 
deal towards keeping them correct, and properly safeguarded 
against the danger of being carried away by agitators. When 
I speak of agitators, I don’t mean honest men who are trying 
to benefit and improve the people, but there are self-interested 
agitators. In future Irish priests must do a great deal for the 
direction of the people. I don’t mean that they should enter 
as much into politics as formerly, but in social questions you 
must do a great deal for the direction of the people, and be 
possessed of the necessary qualifications to enable you to direct 
them wisely and to direct them well.* 


Besides Cardinal Logue and the Bishop of Ross (whose work 
on Parliamentary Commissions is so highly valued), other mem- 
bers of the hierarchy have stood forward prominently in this 
movement, and given it special encouragement, as, for instance, 
Dr. Foley, the Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Browne of Cloyne, Dr. Shee- 
han of Waterford, and Dr. O’Donnell of Raphoe, the last-named 
having been for many years a member of the Congested Districts’ 
Board. This list is by no means exhaustive. 

Even this slight sketch of the social activity of the clergy 
of Ireland may have made it clear that they have already accom- 
plished much. Yet it is hardly necessary to add that more remains 
to be done. It is evident that Ireland has the prospect of a great 
period of social development, in which the priests are the natural 
leaders. Not that it is possible or desirable for them to take the 
whole of the work upon their own shoulders, since the cooperation 
of the laity is becoming increasingly necessary: but the clergy here 
may well be (as, indeed, to a great extent they already are) the 
inspiring influence, guiding and encouraging and training the lay 
workers, keeping prominently before the minds of the people the 
great social principles laid down by the Catholic Church. Per- 
haps in no country in the world has Catholicism such a splendid 


*From the report in The Freeman’s Journal, June 28, 1912. 
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opportunity as in Ireland of establishing a healthy social order, 
and of showing to the world an example of that fair and pros- 
perous commonwealth for which Leo XIII. would have us strive. 
In other lands the issues have been confused, and the minds of large 
sections of the people poisoned by irreligion and its accompanying 
anti-social tendencies, or else committed to doctrinaire systems which 
promote hygiene at the cost of liberty. Hitherto Irish social enter- 
prise, as we have seen, has been hampered and crippled. Now it is 
getting its opportunity. The Catholic world is watching with sym- 
pathy, trusting to see Ireland, inspired by that teaching of which 
the clergy are the custodians, display the beauty of a supernatural 
faith reflected in a worthy social order. 





THE CONSOLER OF THE AFFLICTED. 
BY DEBORAH TALLMAN. 


LiKE Chryses, who, with priceless gems and gold 
As succour for the “ dear imprisoned feet 
Of his fair daughter,” sought the Grecian fleet, 
And found that all his pleading left them cold, 
His piteous offering spurned, then, sad and old, 
Carried his bruised heart to Minerva’s shrine, 
Pouring his tears as sacrificial wine, 
Showed her his wounds and all his sorrow told; 


So for my child, with feet more firmly fast, 
And pitifully still her lovely hands, 

When all my faith in earthly help is past, 
No human skill breaking those cruel bands, 

Here to the Temple I have come at last 
Bringing my grief to Her who understands. 





THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED 
. SCRIPTURES. 


BY JOSEPH KEATING, S.J. 


7] ROM the facts of history, and from the intrinsic nature 
of written records, we have ample proof that God’s 
providence never intended the Bible to be man’s sole 
external guide to the knowledge of His will and 
purpose. It is totally unfitted for such a function. 
It needs some living authority to guarantee it, some actual intel- 
ligence to explain it. It is the result of the gradual growth of 
over twelve hundred years, and lay for many centuries out of the 
direct reach of millions of those for whose benefit it was designed. 
Moreover, it is equally plain that, in order to fulfill its providential 
function, God did not think it necessary that His Word should 
come to His creatures immune from all the accidents which trans- 
mission by human agency exposed it to; it is colored throughout 
by the circumstances of its origin—the varied occasions which called 
it forth, the different personal aims of its writers, their diverse 
mentality and education, the limitations of their literary vehicles— 
it has not wholly escaped the risks of documents confided to per- 
ishable material, and has been preserved through the ages only 
by means of the incessant transcription of fallible human copyists; 
finally, it reaches the vast majority of its audience merely through 
vernacular translations, all more or less faulty as all translations 
must be. Even in our Lord’s day, the very race which produced 
the Old Testament used habitually an early Greek rendering of 
the Hebrew, the work of writers imperfectly acquainted with either 
language. And St. Augustine assures us that many even of the 
earliest Christians read the Apostolic message through the medium 
of imperfect Latin translations.* 

The event shows, then, that God’s purpose in the Bible has 
been secured, although we have not got absolutely correct copies 
of its original forms, or an absolutely faultless rendering of them. 
On the other hand, we are sure that what the Church has preserved 
for us represents with substantial accuracy the contents and pur- 
port of the divine Message. We are certain, of course, that no 
knowledge necessary for salvation has perished through accidents 
*De Doct. Christ., II., 11. 
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to which the written Bible has been exposed, and we may further 
conclude that none of the uncertainties and obscurities which still 
baffle us in Holy Writ has ever actually prevented the access of 
any Christian soul to God. It is to His Church, not to His Bible, 
that He has entrusted the communication of the fruits of His Life 
and Death—His copiosa redemptio. The Bible is but one of the 
means of grace entrusted to the Church, and, in the exercise of her 
trust, according to the varying circumstances of the times, the 
Church has given to her children, or withheld from them, free 
access to the actual text of Holy Scripture. But never has she de- 
prived them of the full measure of that Scripture Truth of which 
she alone is the Pillar and the Ground. 

However, the need, the expediency, even the possibility, of 
disciplinary enactments of that kind have long since passed away. 
What was reasonable and advisable in a world mainly Catholic, to 
which printing was unknown, became impracticable under changed 
conditions. Henceforward, the Church’s main concern was that 
her members should have not only the Bible, but the means of under- 
standing it aright. The idea of vernacular translations was not 
new, but it had been abused by Wickliffe and other heretics, and 
therefore discouraged by authority. Now, although the principle 
of private interpretation was sufficiently discredited by the absurdi- 
ties to which it led, it was thought the safe course to put into the 
hands of all a text provided, where necessary, with authoritative 
notes. Certain restrictions still remained, rendered advisable by the 
polemics of the day, but gradually the Tridentine legislation be- 
came in effect abrogated, as Pope after Pope began to urge the 
faithful, long unaccustomed to the practice, to seek direct nour- 
ishment for their souls in the fertile pastures of God’s authentic 
Word. In our own days the present Pontiff and his immediate 
predecessor have been especially emphatic in recommending the 
Holy Scriptures to the perusal and meditation of Catholics.* 

There is no doubt that their exhortations have been heeded, 
and an immense stimulus given to the study of the Bible amongst 
Catholics in these times. But it may be questioned whether their 
words have borne quite adequate fruit in regard to the practice 
of private Scripture reading amongst the ordinary faithful. Can 
we say, for instance, that the laity show a much more intimate 

*For instance: “ Let all understand how deeply the Sacred Books should be 
esteemed, and with what eagerness (the faithful) should approach this arsenal 


of heavenly arms. But this (eager reverence) is impossible unless the Scriptures 
are studied and read continuously.” Leo XIII.’s Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus 


(1893). 
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acquaintance with the New Testament than can be gleaned from 
the Sunday Epistles and Gospels? One may hope so, and the large 
and continuous sale of the handy edition of the Gospels issued by 
the English Catholic Truth Society bears out the hope.* But if 
they do, they do so in face of many practical deterrents. This 
brings us to the immediate subject of our paper. 

Our current English versions of the Bible are not only uncouth, 
inaccurate, and obscure in many places, but, owing to the prevalence 
of an unfortunate tradition, are commonly printed unworthily, and 

inadequately arranged and edited. They are neither as accurate 
or as readable as they might easily, and should properly, be. At- 
tempts have often been made to remedy the first of these defects. 
The great Bishop Challoner in 1749, some hundred and forty years 
after its publication, revised the original “ Douay” so drastically 
that Newman did not hesitate to call the result a new translation. 
As far as intelligibility goes, it was certainly a vast improvement on 
the work which it superseded. Once again, several years later, he 
revised his own work, whilst, after his death, several independent 
revisions, chiefly of the New Testament portion, were executed by 
various Irish ecclesiastics, with the result that we have now at least 
four distinct varieties of the Douay-Challoner version, substan- 
tially alike but differing in many small details, and all more or less 
unsatisfactory. Thus the improvements undoubtedly effected in the 
original have brought about hindrances of their own. 

Dissatisfaction at this result was not confined to the British 
Isles, and at last an American prelate} essayed the rdle of Challoner 
and strove to apply a remedy. By a strange fatality, his attempt, 
whilst not itself achieving complete success, was partly instrumental 
in hindering the production of what would probably have been 
the definitive English Catholic translation. For the first time 
the story has become generally known through the publication of 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman. The second Pro- 
vincial Synod of the Province of Westminster, held at Oscott, near 
Birmingham, in 1855, passed the following Canon on the subject 
of a new vernacular version: “To secure as soon as possible an 
accurate rendering of Sacred Scripture from the Latin Vulgate, the 
Fathers have decreed that the task of producing it should be com- 
mitted to such learned men as the most Eminent Archbishop ( Wise- 

*The last annual Catholic Truth Society Report, dated April, 1913, states that, 
of the four penny Gospels, the aggregate number of one hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand has now been issued. 


tBishop Francis Kenrick of Philadelphia, afterwards (1851) Archbishop of 
Baltimore. 
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man) should select.” It can hardly be doubted that the Synod had 
in view a certain “learned man,” John Henry Newman to wit, 
one fitted beyond all others for the projected work, who was living 
at his oratory a few miles from its place of assembly. As a matter 
of fact, it was to Newman that the Cardinal did appeal, not indeed 
quam primum, as the Synod had ordained, but after the lapse of 
two whole years. Newman promptly accepted, and engaged the 
services of a large body of translators. 

The work was in active progress when, a year later, and with- 
out a word.of comment, Wiseman sent the editor-in-chief a letter 
from the American episcopate, deprecating the English enterprise 
on the ground that Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore was engaged 
on a similar task, and, as long ago as 1851, had completed and 
published the New Testament. At the same time he forwarded to 
Newman a recent resolution of the Baltimore Synod, to the effect 
that the English forces should be asked to combine with the Amer- 
ican in the production of a single authoritative version. Wiseman, 
with whom the decision lay, suggested no way of dealing with 
the situation, and Newman, after waiting some time in utter per- 
plexity, took the Cardinal’s silence as a revocation of his commis- 
sion, and disbanded his staff. Two things at least strike us as ex- 
traordinary in this narrative. The first is the strange lack of inter- 
communication between the Church in England and in the States at 
that time, owing to which a representative Synod in England seem- 
ingly knew nothing of Archbishop Kenrick’s great enterprise, 
although it had been before the world for several years.* The 
Synod, Newman himself or some one of his collaborators, could 
not have failed to take cognizance of the American venture had 
more than a very few copies ever crossed the ocean. The second 
is the curious apathy and infirmity of purpose displayed by Wiseman 
in the whole transaction—his delay in starting the work; his lack of 
interest in its progress; his practical refusal of financial help; 
his shirking the responsibility of an answer to the representations 
from America; his final silent withdrawal of his support. Con- 
sidering the uniqueness of the opportunity he thus allowed to 
lapse, we cannot acquit him of blame, except by laying great stress 
on the physical lassitude and mental inconsistency which marked the 
last decade of his strenuous career. But the Catholic cause suffered 
in consequence. Archbishop Kenrick, it is true, persevered in his 
task, and completed the whole Bible in 1860. He called his work 


*The “Four Gospels” was published in 1849, the rest of the New Testament 
in 1851, and the Psalms in 1857. 
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a “revision of the Rhemish Version,” but it would appear that he 
made no scruple, when he thought fit, of deserting the Vulgate and 
following the Protestant rendering of the Hebrew. Father Gigot* 
tells us that this version never became popular, even in the land of 
its origin; the “ Four Gospels ” alone reached a second edition. 

Such is a brief account of the various attempts made, since the 
Reformation, under the authority of the Church, to bring the waters 
of God’s Word pure and undefiled through the channel of an Eng- 
lish translation to the lips of the faithful. We cannot say that the 
result has been satisfactory. Whether we regard accuracy or style, 
we have been content with the less good. And as for the reform 
in material arrangement that is called for, we are where we have 
always been. Nay, we have gone back, since the ages of Faith, 
when our forefathers lavished all the resources of art on the 
embellishment of the Bible. It is sad that the invention of printing, 
which has so helped the diffusion of God’s Word, should have had 
the secondary effect of diminishing the external reverence paid to 
it. The cult of cheapness in Bible production is hardly a sign that 
the Book is held dear. 

Faced, then, with substantially the same question as confronted 
our ancestors in persecution times, and our fathers at the dawn 
of the “ Second Spring,” it has been reserved to our own generation 
to attempt the solution once again. The initial steps towards satis- 
fying our twofold need of a correct rendering, worthily presented, 
have at last been taken. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., of New 
York and London, have recently published in both cities the First 
Part of the Third Volume of a new translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which from the diocese of its origin has been termed the 
“Westminster Version.” The projectors of this undertaking, 
whilst debating how best to set about it, were advised by a prominent 
English bishop not to move for the appointment of an Episcopal 
Commission and the establishment of a Board of Editors and 
Translators, a process which, while giving a formal and authorita- 
tive character to the work, would probably have caused indefinite 
discussion and delay. They resolved accordingly to embody their 
ideals in a purely tentative effort, which should commit no one but 
themselves, and to solicit ecclesiastical approbation for their project 
on those lines. This approval was readily granted at the Low- 
Week meeting of the English hierarchy, and his Eminence Car- 
dinal Bourne graciously accepted the dedication of the whole work. 


*See General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, ch. xv., where 
a luminous account is given of the various vernacular translations. 
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The first care of the General Editors was to secure the co- 
Operation of a representative body of Catholic Scripture scholars, 
taken, as far as might be, from members of the secular and regular 
clergy in England, Ireland, and America. At present only the 
New Testament is in hand, and accordingly the number of col- 
laborators is not large. American scholarship is represented by 
Father Walter Drum, of Woodstock, and it is expected that Father 
Gigot will also be a collaborator. It is estimated that the whole New 
Testament will be comprised in four octavo volumes, of which the 
third is devoted to the Epistles of St. Paul to the Churches. The por- 
tion actually published contains the two Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians, which are probably the first of St. Paul’s extant writings, and 
therefore the earliest Scriptures of the New Testament. The idea 
of beginning with St. Paul was suggested by the fact that his writ- 
ings admittedly suffer the most from the various imperfections of 
the current versions, and by the consideration that the Epistles lend 
themselves readily to the experiment of separate publication. The 
Thessalonians is intended to serve as a general indication of style 
and method; the desired uniformity of treatment will be further 
secured by the circumspection of those finally responsible for the 
editing. ; 

So much for a general idea of the undertaking as a whole. 
Descending now to details, we may show separately how it is 
proposed (1) to improve the translation and (2) to reform the 
manner of printing it. 

The aim, of course, of every translation from one language to 
another is to express, as exactly as the inevitable disaccord of 
the two allows, the ideas of the one in terms of the other. The 
faithful translator wants to say in his own tongue what the writer 
has said in his, giving not only the sense but the very phrase by 
which the sense was conveyed, so far as the genius of the two lan- 
guages permits such approximation. At times some change of 
meaning is bound to result from transferring the thought from 
one vehicle to the other, and the best translation will be that wherein 
the necessary changes are reduced to a minimum. That being so, 
the first requisite for the translator is to have an exact copy of what 
the author actually wrote. In regard to the Bible, even in its very 
latest portion, this is manifestly impossible now; just as the original 
autographs of prophet and evangelist, or the scrolls of their aman- 
uenses, have long since perished, so the first copies of these docu- 
ments are now represented merely by the latest of a long line of 
transcripts. We have no Hebrew MS. of the Old Testament, I 
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believe, earlier than the ninth century, nor any Greek text going 
back beyond the fourth.* By dint of elaborate collation, by com- 
parison with versions earlier than any extant original, by reference 
to quotations preserved in the first Christian writings, very much 
has been done to eliminate the errors due to the mistakes of scribes, 
which, after all, are not of the greatest moment. Speaking even 
of the uncorrected MSS., Westcott and Hort are not afraid to say: 
“The books of the New Testament, as preserved in extant docu- 
ments, assuredly speak to us in every important respect in language 
identical with that in which they spoke to those for whom they were 
originally written.” We cannot, of course, say that the text has 
yet been completely restored ; a number of late “cursive” MSS., and 
some ancient versions, have still to be more thoroughly examined. 
But for all practical purposes we may take the Greek text, lately 
edited by von Soden, and embodying the results of the close modern 
study of New Testament Greek, of the collation of many new 
MSS., and of recently discovered Egyptian papyri, profiting, more- 
over, by the great classic editions of Tischendorf and Westcott 
aud Hort, as representing fairly closely the original labors of the 
sacred writers. The appearance of this edition would alone justify 
the demand for a new version, whereas to wait until the last word 
in textual criticism should have been spoken, would postpone the 
enterprise indefinitely, and savor more of pedantry than of com- 
mon sense. 

It will have been understood ere this that the “ Westminster 
Version ”’ goes back to the original texts, and only uses the Vulgate? 
for purposes of reference and comparison. The critical value of the 
Vulgate is acknowledged by all scholars. The educated have no 
sympathy with the old gibe directed against the Douay Version, 
as being “ the translation of a translation.” The Vulgate, being it- 
self largely a revision of the first Latin translations, is based on 
Greek and Hebrew texts very much earlier than any now extant. 
No translator can afford to neglect its readings, even when they are 
not represented by any surviving text. Still, as the Sistine and 


*As is well known, the Bible has fared better in this respect than most of the 
ancient classics. Our knowledge of Sophocles, for instance, mainly depends on a 
single MS. copy written some fourteen hundred years after his death. 

{Though the Vulgate is the “ Authorized Version” of the Church, officially 
guaranteed to contain no doctrinal error, and enjoined for use in all liturgical 
functions, there is no law or even custom making it the only basis of vernacular 
translations. The chief French version, the “Crampon” Bible, is based entirely 
on the originals, and so of many other recent translations, both French and German. 
In English, we have Dr. Lingard’s “ Four Gospels” (1838), praised by Cardinal 
Wiseman, and in the States a similar work approved by Cardinal Gibbons, viz., 
the late Father Francis Spencer’s “ Four Gospels” (1898), both from the originals. 
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Clementine revisions show, the Vulgate has never been considered 
free from errors, and the fact that a Papal commission is at present 
engaged on its further correction, makes it still less suitable as 
the basis of a new translation. Ceteris paribus, there is more like- 
lihood of reaching an author’s meaning through the language he 
actually used than through another linguistic medium, and, with 
the Greek text so far satisfactorily restored, the obvious course 
seems to be to use it. The Old Testament opens up other considera- 
tions, for which we have at present no leisure. 

Given the text, it further remains to decide how it should best 
be translated. The Sacred Books themselves were, of course, 
originally composed in the literary style current at the dates of 
their production; there was presumably no straining after archaic 
effects, nor any artistic devices, save such as were called for by 
their character and subject. Should they not then be translated into 
the current language of our time with an obvious gain to intellig- 
ibility? A modern version can be literary as befits the subject ; why 
aim at being strange and old-fashioned? The answer is that we are 
dealing with a literature which is both sacred and historic, and 
which on both counts demands a certain aloofness of language. 
The sacred writers used the vernacular of their day; it is also true 
that they celebrated the sacred mysteries in the dress of the period. 
A return to common speech for the clothing of their thoughts, 
causes a shock of the same kind, if not of the same intensity, as 
would the sight of a priest celebrating Mass in ordinary garb. In 
fact, the accident of time has created a sort of Biblical language, 
in English at any rate, which, we feel, should-not be discarded un- 
necessarily. Of course, the first requisite in every translation is 
intelligibility; no considerations of beauty or dignity should be 
allowed to outweigh that. But intelligibility is not sacrificed by 
a diction remote from common speech, unless the words or idioms 
used are practically obsolete. And so, without foolishly aiming at 
fine writing, or consciously striving to better the English of the 
Authorized Version,* as in some quarters seems to be expected, 
the “ Westminster ” writers will endeavor to cultivate a simple, 
dignified and harmonious style, according to the possibilities of their 
subject-matter. 


*It seems not amiss to call attention to the fact that the boasted excellence 
of the Authorized Version is very often due to the sheer sublimity of the matter 
translated, which even a bare literal rendering cannot destroy. On the other 
hand, there are plenty of obscure and uncouth passages in the Authorized Version, 
just as the Rheims Version, the producers of which were in no way inferior to 
King James’ divines in linguistic or literary attainments, is not unfrequently as 
lofty and melodious as the other. 
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This suggests a further remark. A conscientious translator 
has no mission to improve his author’s composition, and what 
would be impertinent in regard to a secular writer savors somewhat 
of blasphemy in regard to one who is sacred and inspired. Con- 
sider the Apostle Paul, who was a difficult writer even in the eyes 
of his contemporaries (vide 2 Peter iii. 15, 16)—difficult, not only 
on account of the depth and strangeness of the truths he proclaimed 
—facts of revelation far beyond unaided human ken—but also on 
account of his own mental equipment and training, which made 
him use a style quite peculiar to himself—highly metaphorical, 
allusive, unpolished, and abrupt, fashioned on rabbinical models, and 
touched with Hebrew idiom, overcharged at times with the burden 
of his lofty conceptions, and often breaking down grammatically 
under the strain—the style of one who was an orator by nature but 
not a rhetorician, one who disdains the studied harmonies of lan- 
guage, and whose irrepressible vehemence of utterance repeatedly 
obscures his thought. All the translator can do with an author 
like this is to give the Apostle’s words as accurately as possible, 
and indicate their precise bearing in a note. For, on the one hand, 
he sees the Scylla of a bald unintelligible literalism, on the other 
Let the reader in the following 


the Charybdis of a paraphrase. 
examples contrast these two dangers St. Paul is telling the Corinth- 
ians why he failed in his promise to visit them (2 Cor. i. 17-20). 





Rheims New Testament (1582). 


Whereas then I was thus mind- 
ed, did I use lightness? Or the 
things that I mind, do I mind 
according to the flesh, that there 
be with me Jt is and It ts not? 
But God is faithful, because our 
preaching which was to you, there 
is not in it, Jt is and It is not; for 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
Who by us was preached among 
you, by me and Sylvanus and 
Timothy, was not Jt is and It is 
not, but Jt is was in Him: for all 
the promises of God that are in 
Him /t is. 


The Twentieth Century New 
Testament (1904). 


As this was my plan, where, 
pray, did I show any fickleness 
of purpose? Or do you think my 
plans are formed on mere im- 
pulse so that in the same breath 
I say “Yes” and “No?” As 
God is true, the Message that we 
brought you does not waver be- 
tween “Yes” and “No.” The 
Son of God, Christ Jesus, Whom 
we—Silas, Timothy, and I—pro- 
claimed among you, never wav- 
ered between “ Yes” and “ No.” 
With Him it has always been 
“Yes.” For many as were the 
promises of God, in Christ is the 
“Yes” that fulfills them. 
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In this difficult passage, the Rheims translators have kept 
strictly to their declared canon—“ not to mollify the speech, but to 
keep to it word for word ”—a rule which they made in protest 
against non-Catholic license—but they have not helped the English 
reader much; their rendering would still be “ Greek ” to the major- 
ity. On the other hand, the Twentieth Century translators, whilst 
making the sense of the passage admirably clear, practically desert 
St. Paul’s language altogether and fall back on a paraphrase,* a 
fatally tempting and easy thing to do, especially in the case of St. 
Paul. Sometimes so very little is needed to remove obscurities 
and ambiguities—the expansion of an idea only half expressed, the 
insertion of a few connectives, disjunctives, etc., to bring out the 
structure of the thought, the construction of a logical bridge be- 
tween two separate themes, the substitution of a more exact word, 
the straightening out of a tangled sentence, the toning down of a 
very mixed metaphor—that the translator has constantly to be on 
his guard against the tendency to improve St. Paul and to give 
what the Apostle may have meant, not what he certainly said. 

Intelligibility, therefore, fidelity, dignity—these notes, we trust, 
will characterize the Westminster Version, and whatever other im- 
provements may be effected on previous Catholic renderings, its 
merits may be expected to lie chiefly in these. But, whilst its 
first aim is to remove the mistranslations, clumsy phrases, Latinisms, 


*In their preface they deny that their version ts a paraphrase, while allowing 
that it is more than a mere “verbal translation.” The question, of course, is: 
To what extent may we abandon an author’s phraseology? Only so far, we main- 
tain, as is necessary for clearness. However, there have been more obvious para- 
phrases than that of the Twentieth Century New Testament, and more thorough 
literalists than the Rheims translators. The following specimens may amuse the 
reader: ; 

“Pursue love and be emulous of spiritual things, and rather that ye might 
prophesy. 

“For he speaking in a tongue speaks not to men but to God: (for none 
hears: and in the spirit he speakes mysteries). 

“And he prophesying speaks to men for building the house, and entreaty and 
encouragement. 

“ And he speaking in a tongue builds himself: and he prophesying builds the 
Church” (1 Cor. xiv. 1-4). 

It was after this fashion that Miss Julia E. Smith, an American lady, thought 
it her duty, in 1876, to translate the whole Bible. She may have been provoked 
to this desperate literalism by the “liberal” translation issued in 1768 by Dr. E. 
Hardwood, who set himself “to cloathe the genuine ideas and doctrines of the 
Apostles with that propriety and perspicuity in which they themselves, I apprehend, 
would have exhibited them had they now'lived and written in our language.” This 
is how the Doctor begins the story of the Prodigal: 

“A gentleman of a splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons. 

“One day the younger approached his father and begged him in the most 
importunate and soothing terms to make a partition of his effects betwixt himself 
and his elder brother. The indulgent father,” etc. 
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obsolete and ambiguous words, etc., that disfigure our current 
Scriptures and impede their devout perusal, its second, as before in- 
dicated, is hardly less important, viz., to reform our manner of 
printing, editing, and publishing the Sacred Books. 

It has been well said by Professor Driver that the Bible is 
not a book but a library. Moreover, it is a library of very varied 
contents. It embodies the literature of. at least twelve centuries, 
the products of many different minds, alike only in this that they 
were all the instruments of the Divine Mind. In the words of 
Canon Barry: 


All the kinds of literature practised among Orientals of the 
Semitic branch are to be found in our Bible. It contains “old 
history ” handled with freedom, legends and folklore, chronicles 
quoted and abridged, genealogies of peoples and settlements of 
races according to current views, anecdotes relating the qualities 
of heroic men, laws in every stage of growth and decay, prov- 
erbs, parables, apocalypses, poems, and speeches. It offers us 
biographies viewed under a religious light; apologues and med- 
itative prayers ; and in such books as Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, St. 
Paul’s Epistles, St. John’s Gospel, the principles of a theology 
based on reflection.* 


Bearing this in mind, and reflecting on the transcendent im- 
portance of the divine Message, the reverence due to it, the desire 
that should be ours to understand it, let us glance at our ordinary 
editions of the Bible. We find this library packed between the 
covers of a single volume! From Genesis to Apocalypse there 
is a succession of narrow columns, filled with short numbered sec- 
tions, chapter following on chapter, and book upon book, without 
even the break of a separate title-page, except it be between the 
two Testaments. As far as appearance goes, it might all be one 
treatise on a single subject, composed by the same hand in a uni- 
form literary medium. And even were it so, what an uncalled-for 
tax would be thus put upon the intelligence of the reader by the 
meanness and monotony of its presentment. If we suppose a selec- 
tion of English literature to be thus translated and offered to the 
foreign student, we shall realize better, perhaps, what serious 
material obstacles are put in our way when we try to savor the 
full meaning of God’s Word. Imagine, then, a reader confronted 
with a series of selections from Caedmon and Alfred, Chaucer, and 
Holinshed, the Elizabethan dramatists, Bacon, Clarendon, the 


*The Tradition of Scripture, p. 236. 
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Statutes at large, Macaulay, Carlyle, Newman, Scott, Keble, and 
Tennyson, all translated into French or German of a single period 
and printed as prose, or, rather, all chopped up into short numbered 
sections, and grouped arbitrarily into chapters to the neglect of the 
natural and logical divisions of the matter, and, finally, the whole 
sewed up in crowded double-columns and small type—would such a 
scholar have the heart to pursue his studies? And, if he did, what 
would he make of them? Now, our case, when we take up our 
Bibles to seek light and consolation, is but little, if anything, 
better, and, if our powers of perception had not been blunted by 
long-continued use and wont, we should have long ago insisted on a 
remedy. 

For, from the point of view of the devout reader, this ar- 
rangement is wholly arbitrary and unnecessary. It is no conveni- 
ence to him (except on the rare occasions when he is changing his 
house) to have all the Sacred Books bound in one volume. At any 
given moment, he is not likely to need more than a small portion. 
It is no advantage, but much the reverse, to have to scan the small 
print and turn the thin paper which the compression of so vast a 
literature into one book necessitates. It is irritating to a degree 
to have the sense obscured by irrational chapter and verse sections; 
to find poetry printed as prose vice versa; to have dialogue 
arranged as continuous narration; to be left altogether without 
cross-headings, sub-titles, and the usual typographical devices by 
which the skillful and artistic printer aims at helping the mind 
through the eye.* 

Now, the contention of the “ Westminster ” translators is that 
Holy Scripture is at least as interesting and as important as any 
heathen classic. Editions of the Greek and Roman classics, 
which aim at making their contents easily understood, spare no 
pains to smooth away difficulties of every sort, so as to bring the 
minds of student and writer into immediate contact. It is the 
same with the English classics: what learning is exhausted to make 
Shakespeare plain! What skill and care to make him easy and 
pleasant to read! Once more, it is the same with regard to popular 
books of devotion, like the Jmitation or the Fioretti, books which 
owe all their value to the Bible, and in favor of which the Bible is 
neglected. No printer or editor has hitherto thought it worth 


*Cf. The Bible as Literature, by Rev. Francis Gigot. Professor Moulton has 
reason to say (The Literary Study of the Bible, p. 45): “The Bible is the worst 
printed book in the world.” 
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while to make the Scriptures readable, and, if the faithful want 
to feed their souls therein, they must put up with editions prepared 
for the sole convenience of theologians and preachers, for whom, 
indeed, it is imperative to have Bibles arranged for reference. It 
is reverence the faithful looks for—and in vain. 

The new Version, which has been the occasion of this paper, 
intends to consult the devout reader first and foremost. In it the 
separate books of the Bible will be edited with something of the 
care bestowed upon profane classics. As the portion already issued 
illustrates, the text will be set up in large clear type, with only 
such divisions (into sections and paragraphs) as the sense requires, 
with sub-titles to indicate changes of subject, and with explanatory 
notes where needed for complete intelligibility. Moreover, in order 
to give each separate Scripture its approximate setting, essential 
aid to its full understanding, introductions dealing with date, au- 
thorship, place, occasion, etc., will be provided, as well as appendices 
on different points of dogmatic importance in the text. Finally, 
no attempt will be made to combine what are distinct in all their 
circumstances, and as many volumes will be occupied as the scale 
of the work is found to demand. 

Thus it will be seen that the various sources from which have 
resulted the defects of our current version have been carefully 
eliminated in this. The influence of the Vulgate, in so far as 
it affected the quality of the English, will no longer be felt, the 
desire to consult primarily the needs of preachers and theologians 
is no longer operative.* The cult of cheapness, now pushed to the 
extreme with the laudable desire of increasing circulation, is not 
recognized in this case (yet the books will vie in price with cur- 
rent fiction for which money is found so readily), the various dis- 
crepancies produced by the many revisions at the hands of persons 
of unequal attainments and different ideals automatically disappear, 
and the natural processes of growth, change, and deterioration, to 
which language is subject, will be carefully provided against. Is it 
too much to hope that the English-speaking members of the Church, 
in America and the Colonies, as well as at home, will become 
increasingly familiar with the Book which is their birthright, by 
means of the “ Westminster Version? ”’ 


*The needs of students are not neglected, for the old reference numbers are 
given in the margin. 








HOW CALDEY CAME HOME. 
BY A. H. NANKIVELL. 


I. 


ag] LE beginning of great events is often found in the 

chance events of childhood. One day about thirty 

years ago it happened that a boy of twelve years 

wandered into his father’s library, looking for 

something to pass the time. He found there a curious 

book, the like of which he had not seen before. It was a work 

entitled Monks and Monasteries, by the Rev. S. Fox. He took 

it out and read it eagerly. He was immensely interested. He even 
began to dream that he would be a Benedictine monk. 

Many years after in 1892 a young medical student visited 
almost by chance the convent of the (Anglican) Benedictine nuns 
at Twickenham. They had been founded at Feltham in 1868, 
and we shall find them later at Malling Abbey near Maidstone, and 
later still at St. Bride’s, Milford Haven. In God’s good providence 
they “ came home ” with Caldey. These women were living accord- 
ing to the Rule of St. Benedict with the sanction of Dr. Temple, 
who was at that time Bishop of London. 

The young student and the twelve-year-old boy were one and 
the same person, and his name was Aelred Carlyle. He naturally 
asked himself, why, if there were nuns observing the Benedictine 
Rule in the National Church, there could not also be monks? 

Now the chaplain of the convent was at the same time the 
leader of a small group of men, who were already trying to live 
according to the Rule of St. Benedict. The young student 
was admitted into this band under the name of Brother 
Aelred, and there he received his first experience of the 
religious life. But the experiment did not last long, for the group 
soon broke up. Yet he did not lose courage at this disappointment. 
Already he had made the acquaintance of ten young men at Ealing, 
who shared his hopes and ambitions. With the cordial approval 
of the chaplain, this new group of enthusiasts hired a room where 
they met for prayer. And not long after we find them in posses- 
sion of a house, where they lived and prayed together, while they 
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continued to work for their living, and also took some part in parish 
work. 

In the year 1895 Brother Aelred and his companions received 
a hearty invitation from the Vicar of the parish of St. John’s, 
Isle of Dogs, to come and share in the religious life and work 
of the parish, and to take yearly vows. The matter was considered 
very carefully, but Brother Aelred was the only one who saw his 
way to accept the offer. The result was that he separated from 
his companions, and came alone to his new home. 

During the following months he lived at home, giving part of 
his time to his studies, part to parochial work in the Isle of Dogs. 
This “island” is really a peninsula on the northern bank of the 
river Thames, in the district known as London Docks. It may 
easily he imagined that the work in those parts is not attractive 
to flesh and blood. 

In the Lent of the year 1896 he came to live in this parish, 
and gave himself entirely to prayer and good works. The Bishop 
of London (Dr. Temple) was informed of his decision, and gave it 
his approval, and at Easter the chaplain of the Benedictine nuns 
at Malling received him as a “ novice” in the chapel of the Abbey. 
In view of the special circumstances of the case, the Bishop per- 
mitted him to take vows immediately for one year. It was his own 
earnest request that he might do so. A few months later he was 
joined by another novice. 

At the end of the year 1897, Brother Asivet went to the 
Vicar of the parish, and represented to him that the multitude of 
his daily duties was hindering him from the attainment of the 
end he had in view, which was to live in strict accordance with the 
Benedictine Rule. And he added that it seemed to him that the 
time was approaching when he might be permitted to make his 
profession as a Benedictine monk. The clergyman agreed with 
him, and wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, asking him to 
grant an interview to Brother Aelred. Bishop Temple had now 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, which is the highest office in 
the Established Church. He was always interested in the religious 
life, and so he gave authorization for his solemn profession as a 
monk under the Holy Rule of St. Benedict. This solemn pro- 
fession was made in the chapel at Malling before the same chaplain 
who had given him so much support and sympathy on the 2oth 
of February, 1898. 

For several months Brother Aelred and his companions vainly 
sought a suitable home for their new life. Many weeks were 
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passed in the London House of the Cowley Fathers, and at last, at 
the end of 1899, we find them in a cottage near Milton Abbas 
in Dorset, where they remained till their departure to Caldey in 
January, 1901. 

For those who flee from the godless world, what home can be 
more sweet than an island? In the island of Patmos St. John 
the Apostle saw the heavens opened. In Iona and Lindisfarne St. 
Columba and St. Cuthbert obtained the conversion of England by 
their unceasing prayers. But a hundred years before St. Columba 
came to Iona, a certain Abbot Pirus, “an excellent man and a holy 
priest,” prayed and fasted on the Isle of Caldey. Thither came 
St. Iltyd, religious, preacher, and teacher; thither St. David, and 
many forgotten saints whose names are written in heaven. Thither 
also long afterwards the Normans followed the Celts, and from 
1120 till the Tudor outrage the sons of St. Benedict ruled and 
prayed in Caldey. Happy island of the furthest west, it was 
one great altar of God, guarded on all sides by the unsleeping sea! 

Now before the monks of St. Benedict ever came to Caldey, 
it pleased God to give the English a wise and holy king. And in 
many matters St. Edward the Confessor received from God the 
gift of prophecy. So when he lay dying many secret things were 
revealed to him in a dream, and chiefly the angel of the Lord 
told him of the divine judgments that should fall upon the English 
people. And the king wept, and asked him if there were any 
remedy. And this is the answer he received, as it is written in 
the Golden Legend: 

“A green tree cut from his stock shall be divided from his 
proper root the space of three furlongs, and without man’s hand 
shall turn again to his old root, and take again his sap and flour- 
isheth and bringeth forth fruit, and when this is done there may 
come remedy.” 

Now whatever may be the true interpretation of the dream, 
thus it befell the Church in England. For in the year 1534 the 
cruel King Henry VIII. separated the Church by force from the 
Holy See and the common life of Christendom, and in 1560 Eliza- 
beth finished the destruction of the Catholic religion in England. 
Three hundred years later the Catholic revival began with the 
famous sermon of Keble on “ National Apostasy,” preached in the 
University pulpit on July 14, 1833. In 1845 the first batch of 
Oxford converts joined the Catholic Church, and in 1850 the 
glorious Pontiff Pius IX. restored the hierarchy to England in 
spite of the angry protests of the politicians. 
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More than sixty years have passed, and the incoming tide of 
Catholicism still rises very slowly. Yet without ceasing it flows, 
and silently winds its way into villages and forgotten shrines, where 
of old the Mass was offered and the blessed saints wrought miracles 
of power and love. And so in the end it has come even to the 
lonely Isle of Caldey, by Tenby in South Wales. And this is the 
story : 

In October, 1900, there was a change in the ownership of 
Milton Abbas, and the new landlord wanted the cottage in which the 
brothers lived. So they had to find a new home. At the same 
time the Rev. W. D. Bushell, who was the owner of Caldey, wrote 
to the brethren, and proposed that they should have the use of the 
rooms and church of the ancient priory on the island. It was 
understood on both sides that the arrangement could not be a lasting 
one. The monks accepted the offer. It was with the deepest emo- 
tion that they sang Vespers for the first time in the ancient church 
on January 10, I9OI. 

Being without money, the brethren tried to maintain them- 
selves by labor in the garden of the monastery. Later on in the 
year the owner of Caldey wanted the whole house for other pur- 
poses, and for eight weeks the monks had to sleep in tents in 
the woods. And it so happened that the weather was unusually 
wet and cold that summer. Towards the end of September they 
were thankful to find themselves able to return to the sheltering 
roof of the house. Early in 1902 they received an invitation from 
Lord Halifax to come and live in a convenient house at Painsthorpe, 
in Yorkshire. And here we find them in the month of March, 1902, 
free from the harassing anxieties of former years. Their num- 
ber had risen to nine, and continued to increase. With the approval 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, they elected Brother 
Aelred as their Abbot, and received from the Primate, Archbishop 
Temple, the charter of their Community. 

In this document the Archbishop gave his sanction to what 
they had done, and to their observance of the Rule of St. Benedict. 
It seems to us beyond all question that the Archbishop knew 
quite well that the monks of Caldey were using the Monastic Brev- 
iary. The use of the Breviary with all the Offices of the Saints 
under Rule and Episcopal authority, was a strange innovation in 
the Protestant Church! But it may be replied, What about the 
Anglican nunneries? The answer is partly that they escape notice, 
partly that in most of them is used a form of prayer suitably 
adapted for the needs of Protestant persons. But in the matter 
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of Caldey Archbishop Temple simply refused to anticipate trouble. 
He shut his eyes and blessed the monks. And in 1903 he died. 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury, Davidson by name, was a _ 
prelate of a different sort. The monks had now taken up their 
abode in the Archdiocese of York, and so they did not hesitate to 
turn to the Northern Primate (Maclagan), who was now their 
diocesan, for such help and guidance as they needed. He was only 
a very moderate High Churchman, but was notably free from 
the anti-Roman spirit that so disfigures English Christianity. They 
represented to him that they were still without any “ priest” of 
their Order. There were excellent reasons why it was not desirable 
that the Abbot should be ordained in English under English laws. 
To avoid the red tape of Erastian declarations and obligations, 
Archbishop Maclagan sent Abbot Aelred to Bishop Grafton of 
Fond-du-lac, who “ordained” him according to the Anglican 
Rite. 

After a while came the unexpected announcement that their 
beloved Caldey was for sale. And hard upon it followed news still 
more amazing: it was said the purchaser was going to present it 
to the monks of Painsthorpe. At last, about the end of September, 
1906, the Community became the legal owner of the whole island. 
The brothers said farewell to their beloved home in Painsthorpe on 
October 17th. Leaving Painsthorpe, the brothers traveled the 
whole night, and reached Tenby in the early morning on the Feast 
of St. Luke. 

Of the life in Caldey during the six years that follow we 
have no written history, save what may be gathered from the 
pages of Pax, which the brothers published every quarter. 
Their number and influence steadily increased. Many An- 
glican clergy and laity visited the Guesthouse from time 
to time. It is said that the brochure of the Abbot, entitled Our 
Aim and Method, gave much satisfaction to the genuine Bene- 
dictines of the Catholic Church. And the “ Anglo-Catholics ” joy- 
fully exclaimed, ‘‘ There you see what the Church of England can 
do!” But during these years a question made itself heard in the 
hearts of the Caldey monks that clamored for an answer, “ What 
are you doing here? Why do you not obey the Head of the 
Christian Church? By what authority are you doing what you 
do?” Not only to others but even to themselves they seemed to be 
“ poised between two systems,’ borrowing Breviary and Missal and 
Rule from Rome, and yet at the same time trying to keep their 
place in the Church of England. 
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To the problem so stated there is but one answer. Yet these 
devoted men did not easily arrive at it. It is said that the ancient 
Romans accounted him a hero who refused to despair of the Re- 
public. With this in our minds, we may understand the loyalty of 
Anglicans to an institution which in no way deserves it. The men 
of Caldey found it almost impossible to despair of their Church. 
That is the real reason why so many Anglicans who are Catholic 
at heart remain in the schism. It was the oft-repeated saying of 
a great Anglican, “ Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna!” It is the 
crowning glory of the monks of Caldey that they at last responded 
to the heavenly call, in spite of their intense devotion to their 
“ Sparta.” 


II. 


If the position of Caldey before and during the crisis is 
to be at all intelligible to us, it is necessary for us to bear in mind 
the extraordinary theory of the history of the Church which is 
held by the advanced school in the Church of England. The or- 
dinary Protestant holds substantially the same view of the Reforma- 
tion as is held by all Catholics. He knows that while the outward 
organization of the ancient Church was in the main carefully pre- 
served, both in order to confuse the issue, and to preserve a sort of 
legal continuity, the actual changes were so great as to destroy the 
historic Catholic Church and to substitute a State institution. 
The only issue between Catholic and Protestant is whether such 
a proceeding was a proper and defensible one or not. 

But the “ Anglo-Catholic” Party in the Protestant Church 
have an entirely different theory of the events of the Reforma- 
tion. In their view Protestantism is a true heresy which attacked 
the members of the Catholic Church in the sixteenth century in 
much the same way as Arianism in the fourth century, or Modern- 
ism at the present time. On the Continent the result of the epidemic 
was the almost total loss of vast districts of the Church. In 
England, it is maintained, events took a different course. The 
Church bent before the storm and did not break. As in the fourth 
and fifth centuries there is said to have been incredible confusion 
in the Church, so that sometimes an orthodox bishop, sometimes 
a heretic, sometimes a waverer, sometimes a time-server, would 
be elected to rule an ancient see, so similarly in England it is ad- 
mitted that the orthodox bishops were few, and the general position 
ambiguous. The dogmatic teaching of the Church was obscured 
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by untrue and indefensible traditions. But in spite of all this, 
we are told, that there remained a root or a remnant which was 
Catholic up to the limits of its opportunity. And when the tide 
turned at last, the little group of faithful ones were found wait- 
ing, ready to work for the day when the Anglican Church, or rather 
the Anglican churches, shall return to the Catholic obedience. In 
their own opinion, they are soldiers guarding an outpost in the 
enemy’s country, till the'main army shall arrive and raise the siege. 

The weak points in this amazing representation of history are 
too many to dally over now. For the moment it may suffice to ob- 
serve that taking it at its face value, the fact is undeniable that 
the Vicar of Christ has given them a peremptory order to return 
to the main body, and that they simply refuse to obey. 

Something of this sort was presumably the ordinary view of 
the monks of Caldey, when they thought about the matter in the 
years 1906-1912, though no doubt they may have eased the strain 
of it by dwelling on the apparent growth of the power of the Cen- 
tral Government of the Church throughout the ages. In their own 
estimation they were real Catholics in an abnormal position, owing 
to their unfortunate separation from the Holy See. If it were cer- 
tain that the Established Church would never return to the Com- 
munion of the Holy See, their duty would have been clear. But, 
on the other hand, if the Romeward movement continued and 
gathered strength from year to year, and if they themselves by 
the mere fact of their existence, to say nothing of their growing 
influence, were greatly increasing the strength and speed of it, 
might it not be their duty to stay and to finish the work which 
lay to their hand? The fallacy of this argument has been already 
sufficiently exposed; it is sufficient to add that we are not per- 
mitted to do evil that good may come. ‘“ Obedience is better than 
sacrifice! ” 

In the earlier part of his religious life, Aelred was careful 
to obtain the authority of his bishop for all that he did; but after 
he left Painsthorpe for Caldey in 1906, he does not seem to have 
succeeded in doing this. In the opinion of the Abbot, for which 
there was much to be said, the island of Caldey had always been 
extra-diocesan and extra-parochial, as it had undoubtedly been by 
Papal privilege before the Reformation. At that time the Abbots 
of Caldey had received their jurisdiction immediately from the 
Pope. But in the present peculiar position of the Church of Eng- 
land, it seemed to the new Abbot that he ought to look to the Arch- 
bishop of the Province of Canterbury. 
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It is impossible to find a thoroughly satisfactory explanation 
of the fact that he did not do this before the year 1911. Prob- 
ably he was influenced consciously and unconsciously by a variety 
of reasons. In his first letter to Archbishop Davidson, dated 
December 13, 1911, he excuses himself by saying that he should 
have asked for this permission when he first came to Caldey, but 
that he had been strongly advised to wait until it became clear 
that the work had passed the experimental stage. The explanation 
is not satisfying, and the advice is remarkable and perhaps sig- 
nificant. One would like to know who gave it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Abbot knew instinctively 
that he would not find a friend in the new Primate; perhaps he 
even had a foreboding of the coming crisis. However it is certain 
that Abbot Aelred did not write to the archbishop until it became 
practically necessary for him to do so. 

In the absence of definite information on the subject, we may 
confidently assign to the first of these six years at Caldey the 
adoption of some of those customs which precipitated the crisis 
of 1913. The course of events is too clear to leave much room for 
doubt. Aelred received Anglican Orders from Bishop Grafton of 
Fond-du-lac in November, 1904, while the monks were living at 
Painsthorpe. Before this date they had no “ priest ” among them. 
Under the friendly but watchful eye of Archbishop Maclagan of 
York they would naturally refrain from any course of action which 
might involve the loss of his valuable support. But at Caldey, 
where they were far from unfriendly critics and free from episcopal 
supervision, the conditions of their life and work facilitated the 
adopton of “ Romish practices”’ without check or censure. We 
cannot fairly blame the Abbot in this matter. Archbishop Temple 
had already given them permission to use the Monastic Breviary in 
1902, and had practically authorized them to live the lives of Catho- 
lic monks. But everybody knows that the Breviary and Missal 
are to all intents and purposes two parts of one book. One could 
no doubt use the Breviary without the Missal, but it is absurd to 
use the Breviary as a companion to the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer. No one knows this better than that increasing body of 
Anglican clergy who are in the habit of “saying Office” as a 
matter of obligation. The Prayer, the Epistle, and the Gospel, 
which are the principal parts of the Proper of the Mass, are also 
the principal links between the Mass and the Divine Office. But it 
is just here that the Protestant Prayer Book follows a different 
arrangement. The discomfort of this must have been intense to 
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devout minds as long as it lasted. But secure in their distance 
from the Anglican centre of unity, the monks of Caldey allowed 
themselves to take the common-sense view that the use of the 
Breviary involved the use of the Missal. 

Before we resume our narrative, we must ask whether there 
was any other reason, beside those we have discussed, why the 
Abbot so suddenly broke the silence of sixty years. It seems that 
the answer must be in the affirmative. We find that during the 
following Lent a serious crisis occurred at Caldey. In a letter to 
the Archbishop written after Easter the Abbot refers to it, and 
indeed it was no secret. The danger had then passed; but it had 
been very grave. For the Community had spent several weeks in 
discussing their duty to the Successor of St. Peter. Someone 
had doubts about the Roman question or about the position at 
Caldey. The question was inevitably raised by what authority 
the Abbot performed his sacerdotal functions. From whom has he 
obtained jurisdiction? And Abbot Aelred could never forget that 
he was the only Abbot of the Order of St. Benedict who was not in 
communion with the Holy See. The Head of Christendom did not 
know him. What about Canterbury? At least he ought to ob- 
tain formal recognition from the Primate of All England. He 
decided to seek it without delay. 

The recognition that the Abbot required was not so easy to 
obtain. Anglican authorities reck little of jurisdiction, and they 
saw no harm in making him wait a little longer. Besides, the Abbot 
was trying to shut the door after the horse had quitted the stable. 
The discussion about the Papal claims continued at Caldey, and 
the Abbot could not stop it; though it was palpably inopportune. 
He himself was believed to share the general perplexity. Experts 
were summoned to Caldey, and did what they could to reassure 
the wavering monks. At last they were successful. Before Easter 
they met in council, and resolved unanimously that their duty was 
to remain in the National Church, and to pray and work for Chris- 
tian unity. For the time the storm had passed by. But it had 
been a near thing. 

As we have seen, the Abbot opened his correspondence with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in December, 1911. He received a 
prompt reply from the private secretary, requiring him to forward 
all the documents which bore on the case. In the following Feb- 
ruary, Dr. Davidson himself wrote to the Abbot and proposed 
an interview, which actually took place on the 6th of March. 
The Abbot began by explaining the immediate needs of the Com- 
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munity. In the first place he wished for a license under the 
Colonial Clergy Act for officiating in the Province of Canterbury. 
Secondly, he asked that certain of the brethren might be ordained 
without putting them under the necessity of serving two years 
in an ordinary parish. At this time there were only three clergy 
in the Community besides himself. Then the Abbot went on to 
give a frank explanation of the faith and practice of the Com- 
munity, calling attention to the use of the Breviary and Missal 
in the Chapels of the Community, and adding that they maintained 
the use of the Anglican Prayer Book in the village church of 
Caldey. The Archbishop listened attentively, and asked some ques- 
tions without making any expression of opinion. Yet he gave the 
Abbot the impression that he was anxious, as he said, “to do 
what he could for all who were engaged in doing good work within 
the large and reasonable limits of the Church of England.” 

On the 20th of May he wrote to Abbot Aelred. The letter was 
friendly in tone, but cautious and non-committal. He advised the 
Community to elect an Episcopal Visitor, and recommended the 
Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Gore), who was specially interested in these 
matters. And he added that he did not see his way to accede to 
the various requests of the Abbot, until that question of the 
Visitorship had been satisfactorily arranged. 

The monks accepted the proposals of the Archbishop, which 
bade fair to give them what they wanted; but the Abbot delayed 
writing to Bishop Gore till October 3d, when he asked permis- 
sion to elect him as their Episcopal Visitor at the Annual Chapter, 
to be held at Pentecost. He expressed the hearty desire of all the 
brethren that the Bishop would visit Caldey at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and see for himself what they did, and what were their 
special needs and requirements. The Bishop replied somewhat 
coldly to the Abbot’s invitation. He was good enough to say that 
he would consider their proposals carefully; but he thought that 
there wer: : good many preliminaries. He would like to visit 
them, but k. could not hope to do so that year. He asked them 
to send him all their books, and rules and constitutions. And he 
gave them his blessing. 

It is impossible to read this letter, with the knowledge that the 
writer had already taken counsel with the Archbishop, without 
asking oneself whether the Anglican authorities had resolved on the 
expulsion of Caldey. Certainly no one can study the correspond- 
ence from start to finish without seeing plainly the Hand of God, 
guiding them slowly but inevitably to the final goal. But an 
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attentive observer can often discern the play of human free will 
seeking its own ends under the overruling providence of the Al- 
mighty. It was freely asserted, and not without some measure 
of malice, that the men of Caldey had really made up their minds 
and set their hearts on the Eternal City, and that they only sought 
an opportunity to throw the responsibility on others. That is in- 
credible; their acts and words before and after their conversion 
alike disprove it. But it is not so easy to satisfy ourselves that the 
lengthy diplomatic negotiations which the Anglican authorities 
carried on with Caldey, were not calculated with great accuracy 
to bring about the result which was in fact attained, without incur- 
ring the odium of a frontal attack on Caldey. The only obvious 
alternative is to suppose that the Bishops acted with unusual want 
of perception, and extraordinary lack of sympathy, for a work 
which commanded more enthusiasm among devout churchmen than 
any effort of the kind that has hitherto been made. 

The Abbot replied on the 21st of October, expressing 
his regret that the Bishop of Oxford could not pay them a visit, 
and adding the significant comment that “the life as it actually 
exists is the true explanation of our scheme of devotion, which 

ought not to be considered altogether apart from its proper 
setting.” Accordingly he invited the Bishop to send two or three 
clergy in whom he has confidence to visit the island, in order to 
supply him with accurate information about the mode of life of the 
brethren. 

In November Dr. Darwell Stone and the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan 
came to Caldey, and made a careful investigation and report. They 
consulted freely with the Abbot, and courteously sent him a copy 
of their letter to the Bishop. On February 8th Dr. Gore sent 
his ultimatum to Caldey. It contained four principal points, which 
we briefly resume: 

1. The Bishop demanded that the whole property should be 
legally secured to the Church of England, and not remain private 
property, which might belong to any person or persons, regardless 
of their relations to the See of Canterbury. 

2. The Bishop demanded that the “ priests” belonging to the 
Community should make the usual oaths and declarations required 
of the Anglican clergy. As a result of this the Communion Office 
of the Prayer Book would replace the Missal to the complete 
exclusion of the latter, and the “priests” would be bound to 
recite Morning and Evening Prayer. The Bishop thus deliberately 
reversed the policy of the late Archbishop of York, who had sent 
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Abbot Aelred to Bishop Grafton for his ordination precisely in 
order that he might not have to make the usual declarations. 

3. The Bishop demanded that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception and (he should think) the Corporal Assumption should 
be “eliminated from the Breviary and Missal!” (Apparently 
he had already forgotten that he had just prohibited the use 
of the Missal.) He felt sure that these doctrines could only be 
justified on “a strictly Papal basis of authority.” 

4. The Bishop demanded that the Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament and Benediction given with the Blessed Sacrament 
should be abandoned. ‘‘ The same would probably be true of the 
Exposition of Relics and Benediction given with Relics.” Finally, 
he could not promise that this list would be “ exclusive.” 

Even from a strictly Anglican point of view this letter is 
sufficiently astonishing. The writer is the leader and champion 
of the so-called “ Anglo-Catholics.” This is the man, who, to quote 
his own confident words, has not hesitated to say, “I want to 
find myself, in the Church in England, now in the twentieth cen- 
tury, of one mind across the ages with the ancient Christian 
Church.”* He is so careless about what he says that he “ should 
think” that he could not tolerate the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, and he “ probably ” cannot permit the veneration of 
relics. And finally after these doubts and fears have found suf- 
ficient expression, he says that these preliminaries seem to him “ to 
be obvious, and to lie outside all possibilities of bargaining and con- 
cession.” After this the end was well in sight. 

It was plain to the reader of this letter that the Church of 
England had hastened to disown its children. One of the most 
“ Catholic-minded ” of its bishops had been approached, and he had 
declined to tolerate for a moment the outward expression of their 
faith and devotion. He had clearly shown them that they could 
stay only on condition that they stood all the day idle. Or they 
might play at the monastic life without the faith and rule which 
could alone make it safe or possible. What the Protestant Church 
deals out to the laity ought to be good enough for the religious— 
- fragments of the Catholic creed, wreckage of the sacramental 
system. The Protestant Church neither knows nor cares about nor 
comprehends the needs and dangers of the spiritual life. Without 
sympathy, without feeling, without love, it blunders as a politician 
might blunder if he found himself in a bishop’s chair. 

The Abbot of Caldey was a cautious man; he wished to be 


*The Body of Christ, p. 216. 
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certain beyond all possibilities of doubt or mistake that the Bishop 
meant and stood by what he said. He was going to read the letter 
to the brethren on the 16th of February; he knew it would 
come as a sentence of death. And so he wrote in haste to the 
Bishop, to try and get something from him that might diminish 
the violence of the blow. He knew now what the Bishop intended 
to forbid; he sought some assurance about what he would allow. 
If it could make no real difference to the final result; it might 
soften the inward trials of the moment. He reminded the Bishop 
that their faith and practice was “ identical with that of hundreds 
of Church of England people,’ and asked that he would give 
them some assurance in regard to the Real Presence, Invocation 
of Saints, and Prayers and Masses for the Dead. The Bishop was 
in no mood to take a hint. He replied shortly that he did not intend 
to make difficulties about the Objective Presence, or the worship of 
our Lord in the Holy Sacrament; and for the rest that he had 
rather hold to the method suggested in his letter. 

The Monks of Caldey considered the demands of the Bishop on 
the following Sunday, with the words of the Antiphon still ringing 
in their ears, “Libera nos, Deus Israel, ex omnibus angustiis nostris.” 
They resolved unanimously that they could not accept conditions 
which would make their life under the Benedictine Rule quite im- 
possible. Twenty-seven of them signed a letter, saying, “‘ The pre- 
liminaries that seem to your lordship so obvious as to lie outside 
all possibilities of bargaining and concession, concern matters which 
are vital to our conception of the Catholic Faith; and your re- 
quirements are so decisive that we are forced to act upon what we 
believe to be God’s Will for us.” The Bishop replied briefly, ask- 
ing them to take further time to consider, and requesting them to 
withdraw their final reply. 

The Abbot wrote on the same day an admirable letter review- 
ing the whole situation. He showed that the whole question 
had resolved itself into one of authority. Without the clear au- 
thority of the Church he could not continue his work. The Bishop 
had brought home to them that in the English Church this work 
could not be done. They could not give up what they believed; 
they could not continue to hold and practice what they had been 
asked. authoritatively to surrender. The only course left to them 
was to accept, in the Bishop’s own words, the “ strictly Papal basis 
of authority.” He added that the nuns of St. Bride’s, formerly 
of Malling, had come to the same decision. 

The last words of the Abbot on this matter are to be found in 
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a letter written by him in the seclusion of the Abbey of Maredsous 
on April 26, 1913, and published in the May number of Pax, which 
is the quarterly review of the Community. The simple words in 
which he records his own conversion are worth recording. “ Just 
now,” he says, “I am not speaking for others, but for myself; 
it is a personal spiritual experience, and I can only say that on Feb- 
ruary 18th the whole position became clear to me, and I was 
profoundly convinced that the Divine authority and unity of the 
Catholic Church were to be found nowhere else but in union with 
the Holy See. In Bishop Gore’s own words, “I was thrown back 
upon the strictly Papal basis of authority, and I realized, with a 
clearness that will never leave me, what the words Unam, Sanctam, 
Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam really meant.” 

On February 22d, the Feast of the Chair of St. 
Peter at Antioch, the Abbot sent a letter to Dom Bede Camm, who 
reached Caldey on the twenty-fifth. The following Friday, which 
was the Feast of the Five Wounds, Dom Camm said the first Mass 
at Caldey, and on the 3d of March, Dom Columba Marmion, 
the Abbot of Maredsous, arrived, and began a retreat for the 
monks. The reception of the Community into the Catholic Church 
took place most appropriately on the Feast of St. Aelred, March 
5th, the Abbots of Downside, Maredsous, and Caermaria were 
present, and the Bishop of Menevia himself received the converts, 
and said Mass and gave them Holy Communion. 

How tender and how strong is the Mother of saints! How 
cheerfully and courageously she goes forth to meet the returning 
wanderer, and accepts the gifts he brings, and adapts them to her 
own ends! Some Catholics might be seen shaking their heads over 
Caldey, and saying that this sort of thing would never do, and that 
the only possible course would be to break up the whole institution 
and start afresh. And meanwhile the Abbot of Maredsous receives 
both the Communities of Caldey and St. Bride’s as Oblates of St. 
Benedict, and leaves Dom John Chapman and Dom Bede Camm 
in charge of Caldey during the absence of Abbot Aelred, who is 
already a novice under Dom Marmion at Maredsous. And no one 
will be greatly surprised if in due course the hero of our story 
should return, a real monk and a real Abbot, to fulfill the task 
which has so long been the one desire of his soul. “ Thou hast 
given him his heart’s desire, and hast not withholden the request 
of his lips.” 




















A CONVERT’S VIEW OF CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
BY FREDERICK D. CHESTER. 


Ryaae|NE of the first things that an intellectual convert 
JS yi must observe upon coming into the world of Catho- 
lic truth is.his new, and at first unexplained, repug- 
nance to the current literature. This will manifest 
< itself no matter in what direction of thought his mind 
may naturally incline. Whether science, politics, philosophy, so- 
cial problems, or literature absorb him; or, as is often the case, if he 
considers them all together, he will discover that all simultaneously 
are “out of drawing” to his critical sense when measured by the 
standards of absolute and divine truth. The hand that has for the 
- first time grasped the hand of a Pasteur, a Windthorst, or a New- 
man in any kind of spiritual kinship recoils, instinctively, from a 
Huxley, a Bismarck, or a Kingsley. Intimate acquaintance with 
Joan of Arc, or Elizabeth of Hungary, makes one fastidious when 
it comes to embracing a Mary Eddy or a Dorothy Dix. 

The so-called “high class” magazines, such as Harper's 
Monthly, The Century, Scribner's, and The Atlantic, appear to 
lose caste. Once hailed as acquisitions of our library table, 
and the harbingers of correct information, these now take on, 
to our altered vision, more or less of a “ yellow” look, déclassé 
and even threatening. Obsessed with this unique misery, like 
the loss of a right hand, or our best front teeth, we seek to dis- 
cover the cause of it. What is the matter? These journals were 
once our intellectual oracles. When they spoke our case was closed. 
Now, we are sick of the whole business. ‘“ Popular” Science, 
New Thought, Socialism, Eugenics—the fizzling output seems to 
be unworthy. Periodicals like Harper's Weekly or The Inde- 
pendent, which we formerly esteemed as educators of the common 
people, assume an air of mountebank distortions. Their vulgar 
flippancies, their “smart” dogmas, their blasphemous witticisms 
at the expense of truth—these things have become unbearable to us; 
grotesque and inutile, like Cubist and Futurist designs. The in- 
crease of divorce, and the greed of power, conceded by respectable 
people to be a menace and disgrace, are, nevertheless, whipped into 
flame by such serials as Sir Gilbert Parker’s House of Judgment in 
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Harper's Monthly, or Edith Wharton’s tales of social disorders in 
The Century. 

The vague meanderings of religious doubt and moral weakness 
find their dreary expression in Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novels, 
while the agnostic, if not anarchistic, Russian Mary Antin is given 
the centre of The Atlantic’s stage for months. Socialism and cun- 
ning crimes fairly deluge our public libraries and news stands, until 
their mire and muck threaten to engulf the most unwilling of us all. 
Again, and again, since the scales were stripped from our eyes, 
have we protested against paying out good money for scandalously 
bad reading. Serene in their editorial chairs, the arbiters of our 
fate smile ironically, and assure us that they are “ giving the people 
what they want.” It is a blessed day for us when our emancipa- 
tion comes, by way of conversion to the Catholic Church; for like 
The Child in the Vatican we can say, humbly enough as God sees, 
“T know now things that many do not know.” The inconceivable 
wealth of the Vatican—its art treasures, its history, its spiritual 
power—all belong, for the first time to us, individually, be we chil- 
dren of toil or masters of finance. 

It is a stupendous, an almost overwhelming, heritage to come 
into by the momentary rite of baptism; and we are very slow in 
realizing it. Familiar toys, those gew-gaws of literature, travesties 
of art, makeshifts of intellectual and spiritual goods—still cling 
to our hands like outworn dolls and balls. Bad, and sometimes 
nauseating, as those old books and magazines in which we once pas- 
tured now seem, our willing holocaust of them leaves a void, which 
we are not at first able to fill. We resort to increased prayer 
and practical activities. We remind ourselves that we have per- 
haps hitherto lived too much in the world of intellectual things, 
not careful enough about things spiritual. Yet the ache of a lost 
love lingers. Gradually, we learn the names of some current Catho- 
lic books and journals, and languidly glance at their contents. The 
authors are generally unknown to us, save some ecclesiastical lights. 
The subjects under discussion, still more the handling of them, 
wear at first a foreign or an alien look. 

It seems incredible that a priest of whom we had not heard 
should really have delivered what is called “the last word” on 
biological or seismic science, as a Mendel or a Searle; that the 
name of Christopher Columbus should have any other significance 
than that of a picturesque mariner, who enabled us to stake out our 
own particular claim on this delectable continent. Presently, we 
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behold such men as Newman and Manning of the Church of Eng- 
land from a fresh angle. Formerly regarded as arrant disturbers 
of the peace of good, jog-trotting Anglicans and Episcopalians, we 
now perceive them to be standard bearers, pathfinders, earth-related 
stars of exceeding magnitude. Huxleys and Tyndalls, idols of 
popular belief, seem wooden and inarticulate beside the still living 
voice of a Pasteur or a Mendel. Impressionists, Cubists, and Fu- 
turists, over whom our journals had made us pore in inquisitive 
despair, are forgotten in daily intercourse with Michelangelo, Ra- 
phael, or Botticelli. Is it possible to love a Cubist because he is 
Protestant, or loathe Murillo because he was Catholic? Yet many 
readers and observers do thus “reason.” Little by little we get 
our bearings, groping forward with unexpected ecstatic thrills of 
discovery. On we go, through strange Catholic labyrinths of his- 
tory, politics, theology, and the arts, amazed at the power and 
splendor of the manifestations of all these things. Catholic writers 
on such subjects are masters of thought, rarely disappointing, sel- 
dom to be disputed. 

But one sphere—and it may be deemed unimportant—seems 
defective. When we enter the field of Catholic fiction, we may 
be merely surprised, or we may be seriously perturbed, according 
to temperament, by its weakness. True, there are encouragements. 
A recent article in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, entitled The New Move- 
ment in French Literature, tells us that religion and patriotism are 
once more dominating the thought of the greatest French men of 
letters. Brunetiére and Bazin have been, and still are, higher lights . 
among academicians than their more materialistic associates. In 
a personal note from M. Bazin not long ago, we have his own 
words: “ Yes, I will keep up the fight. May God aid me!” 

One of the most impressive appeals to patriotism, as well 
as to justice and mercy, in M. Bazin’s novels, is the scene of the 
saluting of the French flag in that wonderful story, The Nun. 
We believe that nothing in modern literature surpasses it. Re- 
ligion must stir and fertilize the heart before true patriotism can 
be born, and one may fancy the solace of our clerical conscripts in 
the thought that religious patriotism is worthy of the martyrdom 
of even sacerdotal dignity, under such stress of circumstances in 
France. If the salvation of country demands the stripping off of 
the cassock for the girdling on of the sword-belt, it means, still 
always means, that the love of God is greater than the love of 
country. Such patriotism, such heart-breaking rendering to Cesar, 
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should forever silence the claims of bigotry that Catholic citizens 
are not loyal citizens. 

But writers like M. Bazin, or such converts as Mrs. Craigie, 
Paul Bourget, and Monsignor Benson, and their kind, may hardly 
be accounted writers of fiction in the popular sense. So manifest 
is the truth of their moving personages, so poignant their activities, 
that one is at a loss to define where reality ends and imagination 
begins. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the average 
Catholic novel, serial, or short story. On the contrary, weakness 
seems to be its strong point. Our missionary reports and convert 
confessions contain romances far more enthralling and convincing 
than the so-called fiction which too often fails even to deceive. 
Such tales as The Curse of a Mixed Marriage, or Nellie’s Repent- 
ance, are told far more judiciously in the confessional than on the 
written page. 

‘A serial now appearing in one of our Catholic magazines— 
the author, if not the story, being much extolled—has all the color, 
and let us hope the authoritative value, of a Baedecker guide book. 
The scene being laid in Paris and its environs, we are dragged 
through street after street, church after church, mart after mart, 
fortunate if we can mentally pronounce them all, the sights and 
advantages of them being pointed out to us by a kind of automatic 
sign-posts, technically called “ characters,” in the story. One won- 
ders what it is all about, and why our good old Baedecker would 
not do as well. In our literary novitiate we were instructed that 
what is vulgarly called “ padding” is a form of commercial dis- 
honesty, an imposture on the people who buy and read books. 
The hero, though “ good,” fails utterly to convince us that he is so. 
We are sure that the author desires to inspire in us the will to fol- 
low his example; yet we would not for the world resemble him, 
nor anyone at all like him if we could help ourselves. The hero- 
ine embroiders well, and nearly all the time. She is usually found 
in the dull but safe company of her brother. There is, however, 
a lover, who seizes the loneliness and security of a cell in jail as 
his opportunity to declare himself, he being temporarily suspeeted 
of having stolen what would seem to have been a worthless work 
of art. There is an aunt very busy about nothing, an angel little 
boy, and a dog. Stage properties and supernumeraries entangle us 
more and more as we advance, until, quite breathless, we stop to 
rest and skip one month’s instalment. 

True, we have not yet seen them out of their “ troubles ” and 
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into their glorification; for we have only followed them through 
twenty or thirty chapters, and the conclusion is not yet in sight. 
But the point is, we are impatient. The story irritates us. Such 
“troubles ” do not move us, such virtues do not grip and goad us 
to emulation. We feel sure that so much space, so much printer’s 
ink, so much industry of compositors, is needed for other and 
better things. 

These “ novels” lack the authority of the hour’s need. Their 
reason for being would appear to be the author’s empty purse, or 
desire for social and journalistic exploitation. Life does not cry 
aloud for them, as it cries ever more and more urgently for such 
romances as the Abbot of Caldey’s, the Apologia of Newman, and 
the Confessions of Monsignor Benson. Justice and mercy do not 
demand them as they demand M. Bazin’s Coming Harvest and 
Davidée Birot. Why can we not be silent until God bids us speak 
—as when the convert-artist Paul Bourget wrote Divorce and 
L’Etape, and Mrs. Craigie The School for Saints? 

Like the sacraments of the Church, art demands both matter 
and form of the authoritative right quality. When either of these 
is defective the desired result is lost. Richard Le Gallienne may give 
us in Harper’s Monthly words of poetic form, but he leaves us 
with a curse, instead of a sacrament of verse, by reason of his 
polluted matter. . 

When Francis Thompson wrote The Hound of Heaven, and 
Thomas Daly his Ode to a Thrush, they dipped their pens in sacred 
love, and the result has been—intimations of immortality. Mrs. 
Alice Meynell says in a striking Remembrance of her father, 
“He had an exquisite style from which to refrain. The things 
he abstained from were all exquisite.” One is loath to tamper 
with so apparently impressive a statement; yet it raises the question: 
Is it lawful for a man endowed with gifts of the spirit to enfold 
them in a napkin of complacency, however “exquisite?” For 
ourselves, we like better the articulate resolve of M. Bazin, “‘ Yes, 
I will keep up the fight.” 








THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DOOM. 


| HEER love of her own country, and a persistent crav- 
Hi ing for her own people, had drawn Meg Hildebrand 
back to Ireland from Austria, where she had lived in a 
luxurious state as English governess and companion 
to the daughters of the Archduchess Magda. 

She had loved the gracious lady, and the beautiful 
girls who were a delight to the eye, and had all the consideration for 
a lady in a dependent position that one might have expected from 
their breeding. 

It hurt her to go: but she had to go. Her heart turned from 
the gay court, where she was treated with a deference which almost 
hurt her, to the bare bogs, the wild mountains, the clouds, the soft 
airs of her own country. Her longing for home positively began to 
injure her health. When that fact was represented to the Arch- 
duchess by Dr. Buchheim, the Court physician, she withdrew her 
opposition to Miss Hildebrand’s departure, on condition that Meg’s 
sister, Pauline, took her place. She hastened her going. Meg left 
the Schloss loaded with gifts, covered with caresses. Not soon would 
she forget the gracious Archduchess, amid her flock of lovely girls. 
They remained in her mind like a group of the Graces, like houris, 
better, like angels, as she sped across Europe in the train de luxe by 
which the Archduchess had sent her home. 

There was not much luxury at Crane’s Nest, the out-at-elbows 
house where Terence Hildebrand did his best to keep a roof over his 
large, healthy family. The roof had a way of flying off in stormy 
nights, when the west wind carried portions of it clattering away over 
the rocks into the Atlantic. As the repairs were of the cobbling order, 
it followed that the upper floor of Crane’s Nest was damp and unin- 
habitable. But there was plenty of room without it in the big square 
mansion with double wings, perched high on its hillside, where it 
seemed to catch all the winds and every ray of sun. The sunsets 
were splendid from the windows of Crane’s Nest. So was the jewelled 
sky at night. From many windows you caught a glimpse of the distant 
lakes. 

“ You'll not be leaving us again, Meg?” said Terence Hildebrand, 
when he had detached his eldest daughter from the uproarious wel- 
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comes of her young brothers and sisters, who clung about her as 
though they could never be tired of admiring and caressing her. 
“You'll not leave us again? There’s plenty of room at Crane’s Nest 
for all my children, glory be to goodness. Now that Terry can go 
to college, thanks to you, and that we can put Agatha and Kathie 
to school, we’ll be missing them, with Pauline away too, so you’ll have 
to stay with us.” 

Meg said nothing at the moment. She would not talk of going 
away when she had hardly arrived: but, after Terry and Agatha 
and Katty, there were Dominick and Felix and Brian and little Sheila: 
and she was not really needed at Crane’s Nest, where now that Pauline 
had gone, Terence’s favorite sister, Mrs. Creagh, a widow without 
encumbrances, was ready to come to take charge. 

Mrs. Hildebrand had been a great beauty. Meg was a plainer 
image of her. Where the mother’s hair had fallen in golden ringlets, 
Meg’s was brown, with just a shade of red in it. She had no preten- 
sion to the exquisite purity of complexion, the correctness of features, 
the blueness of eyes so blue as to be almost exaggerated. But there 
was a fawn-like grace about Meg—a shyness which came suddenly at 
the frankest moments. Some people had found that mingled shyness 
and candor irresistible. The Archduchess had praised Meg’s discre- 
tion with a special warmth. It had prevented complications. If she 
had only known, Meg’s discretion was disinclination. A white and 
gold Imperial Hussar had no dazzlement at all for Meg Hildebrand. 

There was a picture of the late Mrs. Hildebrand before which 
her husband was wont to stand, pointing out its beauties to the daugh- 
ter who was most like her in expression and character of all the chil- 
dren, although she had neither her eyes nor her hair nor her com- 
plexion. 

“ Look at her, Meg,” he would say. “ They used to say she was 
as like the Empress of the French as though she were her twin. If 
your hair wasn’t brown and your eyes hazel, and if your color hadn’t 
a bit of brown in it as well, you’d be the image of her. And to think 
when they were all running after her up in Dublin, that she gave 
up everything for me, and was just a good little woman, looking after 
the house and the children till the day she died! Ah, well, my poor 
girl,” apostrophizing the picture, “you might have done better for 
yourself—but you couldn’t have been better loved!” 

For a short time Meg gave herself up to the joy of being at home. 
She loved every inch of the Irish earth and air; after her exile she felt 
as though she could take every soft-voiced old man or woman she 
met with on the road to her heart; she made friends with every blue- 
eyed child, and the fishermen, the urchins driving the cows to and 
from the bog, the shepherd with his sheep. All except the little ones 
remembered Miss Meg, and were as pleased to have her home as 
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though it was a personal matter to themselves. She loved the gray and 
brown country of stone walls and rocks and bogs. The animals, the 
wild, friendly dogs that pawed her all over on the slightest encourage- 
ment, the patient little donkeys under the carts, the cattle and sheep 
browsing on the scant pasture: everything was full of delight to 
her, perhaps the more delightful because she realized that she enjoyed 
them only for the time. 

“Why would you be going?” Terence Hildebrand asked in an 
aggrieved voice, when after a month or six weeks his daughter talked 
of going out on the world again. “Isn’t there plenty for you to do at 
home? You were always headstrong, Meg, or you’d never have left 
us. Not but what you were a good girl to me and the children.” 

“T’m not going to leave Ireland this time,’ Meg said. “I’m 
too fresh from the pangs of homesickness to have forgotten them. 
I’m going up to town next week to my godmother while I look for 
something. There won’t be so much money—but there won’t be the 
homesickness, and I can run down and see you all if the craving comes 
upon me.” 

She had arrived at her godmother’s house in Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, one of those baffling houses which look mere slips outside, and 
are unexpectedly spacious and stately within. It was the thick of the 
Dublin season, and Lady O’Neill was out at an afternoon concert at 
the Castle when she arrived, but the servants took charge of her as 
though she were the child of the house. She was enjoying a generous 
tea by the fire, in the brown oak-panelled room, where, if you lifted a 
Persian rug before the fireplace, you saw on the boards the print 
of a little child’s foot in blood—memorial of an unknown tragedy 
that not all the soap and scrubbing brushes in the world would wash 
out—when her godmother arrived. 

“T hurried home for you, Meg,” she said. “Don’t thank me, 
child. What with the new music that I can’t make head or tail of— 
give me Mozart—and the queer people one meets in society nowadays, 
I sacrificed nothing in leaving early. So you want to be at work 
again? I hope that young rascal, Master Terry, appreciates his sister. 
Why not stay with me till after Easter? I’d like to have a girl to 
take out: and I’ve some old lace spoiling for someone to wear it. 
You won’t? Well, you were always obstinate, Meg.” 

She had to hear all the news of Crane’s Nest. Then, having 
failed to persuade Meg to stay and dance through a Castle season, she 
became suddenly helpful and business-like. 

“You wouldn’t do it, Meg,” she said, “if I wasn’t a distressed 
lady. But since I am, and since Crane’s Nest is in the case of the 
old woman who lived in the shoe, I’ll do my best to help you. As 
a matter of fact I’ve been making inquiries, for I knew your ob- 
stinacy, and I’ve come upon something. The Dowager Turloughmore 
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put me on to it, poor old soul. Her daughter-in-law wants a companion. 
She must be a lady and accomplished, a good musician—and very 
discreet, else she’ll be making eyes at Lord Erris the only son, who 
by all accounts is very handsome, poor boy. I said I thought I might 
answer for your discretion. The only thing is—it’s a shame to send 
you there. Castle Eagle is not quite the place I’d select for my 
goddaughter, but you’re healthy, Meg, and you’re of a happy nature. 
Very sensible, too, and very kind. Poor Lady Turloughmore, I re- 
member her; she was the merriest creature alive. It’s no joke to be 
always looking out for a curse to fall on the one you love best. 
No wonder the son’s delicate.” 

“ What is it about the Turloughmores? There’ve been tragedies 
in the family, I know, but I’ve been a long time away and I don’t 
know the story.” 

“Oh, it’s a queer story: I don’t suppose there’s anything in it. 
They are a strange over-strung family, and I suppose they have 
got to believe in the doom, as all the rest of Ireland does. The 
doom began with a Lord Turloughmore in the time of James the 
First. It was a time they were burning witches in England, and 
Lord Turloughmore had lived a good deal in England, and had 
got a taste for hunting a human quarry. Well, there was an 
old woman who was reputed a witch, and she had a plot 
of land with a cabin on it right in the middle of the Turloughmore 
property, and he had tried to get her out of it—it was an eye-sore to 
him—but she had resisted all his efforts. There doesn’t seem to have 
been anything in the accusation that she was a witch. She appears 
to have been a herbalist, and to have supplied the poor people with 
herbal remedies for this and that complaint; and no doubt she was 
a bit queer in her head, but—a kind creature, devoted to animals and 
they to her, even the wild ones. 

“Lord Turloughmore would have been glad enough to try her 
for witchcraft as he had seen it done in England; but we had no 
witches in Ireland and we burnt none: we left the burning to the next 
world if there was burning to be done. Some of the foolish, ignorant 
people said that Biddy Pendergast could take the shape of any beast 
she liked; and that arose, I suppose, from the fact that animals 
were so often seen about her cottage. Lord Turloughmore was hunt- 
ing one day when what did the fox do, and the hounds were just 
on top of him, but scamper in at the open door of Biddy’s cottage, 
which was immediately bolted and barred behind him, although the 
huntsman swore he had seen Biddy just before the hounds found 
her, picking up sticks in a coppice three miles away. 

“ Lord Turloughmore was up first behind the hounds, and, push- 
ing his way through them, he kicked open the door of the cabin. 
The hounds rushed in, and immediately there began the greatest hulla- 
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baloo you ever heard within, and Lord Turloughmore stood with a 
smile on his face, and would allow no one to pass. 

“ Suddenly a scream came from the house, and it curdled the 
blood of those who were standing near. An ancestor of your own, 
Sir Dominick Hildebrand, was there, and he shouted that the hounds 
were killing the old woman, and he would not stand by to see murder 
done. Then someone called out that the fox was sitting up on the 
thatch as comfortable as could be, having come up the chimney, so 
that it wasn’t the fox the hounds were growling and snarling over. 
Then Sir Dom Hildebrand closed with Lord Turloughmore, flung him 
to one side and rushed into the cabin. There sure enough was poor 
old Biddy huddled up in one corner where the hounds had got her 
down, and were tearing her to pieces as they tear a fox. There was 
the greatest trouble to get the hounds off, but it was too late to save 
the poor woman’s life. But while a spark of life remained in her, she 
put a curse upon the Turloughmores. They said she tried to put a 
blessing on your ancestor who had pulled a hound from her throat 
with his two hands, and if he wasn’t so strong would have been unable 
to save himself from the brute. But while she blessed the Hildebrands 
the death-rattle was in her throat: she never finished. 

“Turloughmore would have it that it was the soul of the witch 
that escaped the hounds up the chimney in the shape of a fox. They 
say the same fox is hunted to this day, and when they find him it 
means a run that leaves the hounds footsore and dejected, and the fox 
slipped over the edge of the world. He is known by a white star on 
his breast.” 

“ And the curse?” asked Meg. 

“ Oh, the curse is, of course, that no Earl of Turloughmore dies 
in his bed. Oddly, not one has died in his bed, or so they say, since 
poor Biddy’s curse. They’ve died in battle, in the hunting-field, in all 
sorts of accidents. The last lord but one was killed by the fall of a 
tower in his own grounds. The last was lost in the railway accident 
at Aberfoyle. The present lord disregards the doom, says that he may 
as well have a good run for his money. Poor Flora, with her delicate 
son, is to be pitied. Her husband is never at home. He is away 
yachting just now. Her heart has been so long in her mouth where 
her husband is concerned, that perhaps she grows used to the dread. 
A very dear creature is Flora Turloughmore.” 

“Tt will be a house with a shadow,” said Meg. 

“ My dear, if you are afraid of it do not go. It is indeed a house 
with a shadow. But it is a very beautiful place, and the rule will 
be so gentle and sweet. There are not many places I should care to 
send my girl to asa companion. You will be safe with Lady Turlough- 
more. And—the salary is a large one. I wish that need not count 
with you, but it must.” 
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The sound of the knocker upon the hall door reached them where 
they sat in the oak-panelled room. 

“That will be Flora,’ Lady O’Neill said hastily. ‘ She said she 
would come to-day if she possibly could. How glad I am that you 
know all about it! You will be able to decide now, knowing that you 
are asked to go to a house with a shadow. She is so charming a 
creature that you are certain to be attracted by her. You will know 
if it is worth it!” 

The maid opened the door announcing: 

“Lady Turloughmore.” 

Someone came in who had a fluttering air of youth in the twilight. 
It was such a figure as might have belonged to a woman in the late 
twenties. The lady came with a soft sound of silken garments, a 
delicate breathing of violets. She sat down in a chair facing Meg. 
The servant who had ushered her in brought a lamp. Before the shade 
was adjusted Meg saw the lady’s face. 

The dark hair was gray about the temples. The face was fretted 
with fine little lines, telling that Lady Turloughmore was not so young 
as her figure and carriage pretended. She smiled, and the expression 
was brave and sad as winter sunshine, with its pathetic suggestion of 
a natural merriment. 

“We are very lonely, my boy and I,” she said. “I hardly ever 
leave him, but I felt I must see you. Dear Lady O’Neill said I might 
come. You are better than I hoped for, Miss Hildebrand. I must 
always have people about me I can care for. I wonder—I wonder 
if you could come back with me to-night to Castle Eagle!” 

“ She has only just arrived from the west,” said Lady O’Neill. 

“ How inconsiderate I am!” Lady Turloughmore said, in a soft, 
eager apology. ‘“‘ Forgive me, Miss Hildebrand. And, please, when 
can you come?” 

Meg glanced at the charming face, and found Lady Turloughmore 
irresistible. 

“Nothing is unpacked as yet,” she said. “I can go with you 
to-night. Anything further I require can follow me. And—I am so 
glad to come.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FOXES. 


It was about eleven o’clock at night, and pitchy dark, when the 
travelers arrived at their destination. In the last stage of it they 
had driven for what seemed a long time up a steady ascent, and they 
had come within smell and hearing of the sea. 

Meg, nodding with fatigue, could see nothing from the carriage 
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windows but a darkness of stone walls and trees either side the road. 
She came suddenly awake when Lady Turloughmore spoke. 

“We are nearly there: look yonder and you will see Castle Eagle 
through a break in the trees. We shall soon be at the park gates. 
How dark it is! When the moon is up it will be as light as day.” 

Meg, wide awake now, looked from the carriage window, and had 
her first glimpse of Castle Eagle, revealed by its many lit windows 
against the darkness of sky and trees. It seemed a huge place, stand- 
ing up there outlined by its lights. 

“Your little boy will be gone to bed,” she said. “I shall not 
see him till the morning, I suppose?” 

“ My little boy!” Lady Turloughmore repeated. “I have no little 
boy. Ulick is twenty-seven.” 

“Oh, of course. How stupid of me! I remember now that my 
godmother said—” 

Meg pulled up short, remembering what it was that her godmother 
had said—then stumbled on again. 

“ She said he was not very strong. Somehow I imagined he was 
a boy.” 

“He is not very strong.” There was a note of quiet sorrow in 
Lady Turloughmore’s voice. “I blame myself for his ill-health. I 
would go hunting before he was born, though I was advised not to do it. 
His father met with what might have been a fatal accident before my 
eyes; we were riding together, and we came to a ravine spanned by 
a couple of planks. He took his horse across quite safely. He has a 
great power over animals. They trust him. He is so strong and 
gentle.” She spoke with a proud and tender voice. “He left his 
horse on the other side, brought me over, and went back for the little 
mare I was riding. She was a sweet creature, very nervous and high- 
spirited. She came with him gently enough, and he had got her 
more than half-way across, when she caught sight of the depth below 
and stood still, trembling and sweating. Seeing the danger many men 
would have left her to her fate. My husband is not like that. He 
tried to coax her. Suddenly she plunged. The planks turned with her. 
I saw both of them fall. My dear—it is not a thing I talk about easily. 
I don’t know why I tell it to you—at our first meeting too. The 
mare broke her poor pretty back in the fall. My husband, by the 
blessing of God, fell on a little ledge half-way down the ravine. 
He had to be pulled up by ropes, but till I saw him alive and well I 
thought he was dead. Wasn’t it terrible?” 

“ Tt was very terrible,” said Margaret. “ But—his being saved was 
wonderful. I think I should take it that, as you say, it was the bless- 
ing of God.” 

“That is what I most ardently desire, what I pray for, for my 
husband and son, morning, noon, and night. My dear, I have learnt 
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to pray well. Even when I am doing other things, talking, or 
reading, or walking about, my spirit is on her knees.” 

“TI should feel after that experience,” said Meg steadily, and 
wondering why he should say it, “I should feel that they had special 
protection.” 

“T suppose I do feel it, in a sense,” returned Lady Turloughmore, 
“else I should not have one happy hour, and I have many.” 

While they talked they had passed a lit lodge, where someone held 
open the gates. They had left the stone walls behind, and in the 
lifting of the obscurity, for the moon had just looked over a distant 
wall of mountain, Meg saw that they were in a park with groups of 
knotted and twisted trees standing out darkly against the lighter dark- 
ness of the grass. 

The carriage rolled quickly over the smooth avenue till it stopped 
at a pair of gates, which the footman got down to open. Then on 
again past the shrubs and flower beds of a lawn. Presently it pulled 
up in front of a flight of stone steps, beyond which an open door showed 
the lighted hall. 

Meg glanced over her shoulders as she followed Lady Turlough- 
more from the carriage up the steps. The house was situated on a 
high plateau, from which the country fell away in front. There was a 
balustrading beyond the flower beds in front of the house revealed by 
the light from the house door. Above it the tops of a row of poplars 
were revealed. Apparently the front of the house descended by ter- 
races to the lower lands. 

She followed Lady Turloughmore into an octagonal hall, from 
which doors went off between fluted and gilt pillars. The tone 
of the hall was gold and cream. In the upper part of the wall portraits 
took the place of the doors between the pillars. The hall was warmly 
carpeted with red. From a fireplace at one side came a warm glow, 
comfortable in the winter night. A red-carpeted stairs ascended in 
front of them. Down the stairs there came a young man walking 
slowly, one hand on the banisters. 

“ Ah, Ulick! We have got safely home.” 

“T hope you are not very cold, mother. I am glad you are back.” 

“ Miss Hildebrand, my son, Lord Erris.” 

Meg bowed. The young man looked at her with quick interest. 
In her one glimpse of him, she saw that he was one of those invalids 
who ought not to be invalids. He was a big man. He looked as if he 
might be powerful. There was something very fine about the shape of 
his head. But the voice was languid, the handsome face fretted with 
lines of pain, the eyes sadly weary for young eyes. 

He looked at Meg with sudden, quick attention. 

“ Miss Hildebrand! ” he repeated. 

Lady Turloughmore put her hand through her son’s arm. 
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“ Miss Hildebrand is so kind as to be willing to solace our lonely 
life, Ulick,” she said. “ Ah”—a bright-looking, black-haired maid- 
servant had just come forward. “ You will take the young lady to her 
room, Kate. See that she has all she wants. Miss Hildebrand, there 
will be some food ready when you come downstairs. Please don’t 
think of making a toilette.” 

Meg followed the maid up the stairs, down a corridor, and was 
shown into a warm, comfortable room. A fire glowed on the hearth, 
and there was a shaded lamp on a little table, which was drawn beside a 
comfortable looking chair. The room was lined with wardrobes and 
drawers, with mirrors between as though the occupant of the room 
was to have as many dresses as Queen Elizabeth, and to be as vain 
of her person. There was just space enough between the wardrobes 
and the drawers for a little French bed, prettily curtained in chintz. 
In a corner a small door opened, which gave access to a tiny bathroom. 

“ You'll maybe be likin’ a bath before you go to your bed, Miss,” 
said Kate. “I'll lave you some warm towels before I go, after I’ve 
unpacked. Here’s your trunk now, Miss. Is there anything I could 
be gettin’ out of it for you?” 

Meg had a humorous sense of the incongruity of her solitary 
trunk with all the wardrobes. 

“T think I'll go down just as I am,” she said. “I mustn’t keep 
Lady Turloughmore waiting.” 

“Indeed then she wouldn’t say one word if you wor to keep 
her waitin’ itself,” said Kate. “ Sure there isn’t a sweeter nor a pa- 
tienter lady in the len’th and breadth of Ireland, an’ his young lordship 
the same, but the Earl’s very hasty, yet that kind o’ hastiness you’d 
forgive him. It isn’t very good for the temper to be always expectin’ 
somethin’ to happen to ye, all on account of an ould villin that did 
somethin’ wrong hundreds o’ years ago. Is it now, Miss?” 

“T suppose it isn’t,” said Meg, who had untwisted and shaken out 
her hair, and was about to coil it up again at the back of her head. 

“It’s a terrible shame so it is,” said Kate, fussing about the room, 
“to see the terror in her ladyship’s face sometimes. Well! well! 
My mother often told me not to be talkin’ so much. What a beautiful 
head of hair you have, Miss! What name was it her ladyship said?” 

“My name is Hildebrand,” Meg answered, putting in the last 
hairpin. 

“T thought ’twas that her ladyship said,” the girl said, looking at 
Meg with an intent gaze. ‘“ You wouldn’t be—wan of the Hildebrands? 
Wouldn’t it be a quare thing if a Hildebrand of th’ ould family was 
to come to this house?” 

Meg did not feel at liberty to discuss family skeletons and so said 
nothing, but having completed her hair, moved towards the door. 

“You wouldn’t be thinkin’ I was talkin’ for talkin’s sake,” Kate 
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said, as though she divined Meg’s thoughts. ‘“’Tis because I love the 
family that my heart lepped up at your name. I thought if a Hilde- 
brand was to come it might take the doom off them. There’s quare 
ould ways in this house, for all it looks so cheerful. I don’t know that 
I’d care to be in it if it wasn’t for the family. There isn’t much I 
wouldn’t do for any of them.” 

Meg went downstairs to the dining-room. She was healthily 
hungry, for she had not eaten anything since her afternoon tea. While 
she was enjoying her meal, she gathered from what Lady Turlough- 
more was saying that the Earl was on his homeward way. 

“ With a good wind he might be home some time on Wednesday 
morning,” she said. “I hope now he will put up the yacht for the 
winter. It is very cold. I don’t see what pleasure he can find in it.” 

Lord Erris sighed, a heavy sigh that startled Meg. 

“T wish I could be with him,” he said. 

“ Dear Ulick! after all there is the hunting.” 

“ Yes, there is the hunting.” 

Presently Meg having finished her meal, went upstairs, leaving the 
mother and son together. 

“Don’t be kept awake by the owls, Miss Hildebrand,” said Lady 
Turloughmore. ‘The woods are full of them and the old tower. 
You will hear them unless you sleep very well.” 

“T am sure I shall not hear anything once my head touches the 
pillow,” Meg replied. 

Lord Erris came out into the hall to light her candle for her. 
There was something that hurt her heart in the way he walked. He 
had a halting and a dragging gait, and yet it suggested a free stride, 
somehow hampered and clogged. There must be something wrong with 
his foot, she supposed. In the candle light she saw his face clearly 
for the first time. It was a handsome fate, regular-featured; a very 
handsome broad forehead, with a sweep of dark hair across it; a pair of 
fine dark eyes, a sensitive mouth. A masculine face in spite of the lines 
of weariness upon it, and something of mist and shadow that lay 
over it. 

“T am very glad you have come, Miss Hildebrand,” he said, ~ 
cordially. 

Meg flushed with pleasure; and looked down, with one of her 
charming, shy glances. 

“T am very glad you are glad,” she said. “Iam very glad to have 
come.” 

“You won’t want to go away when you know us better?” 

“T am quite sure I shall not.” 

He watched her go up the stairs before he went back, with his 
dragging step, to the dining-room. 


Meg slept. The room was warm in firelight. The night was 
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bitterly cold outside—bright moonlight, yet with a haze about the 
moon and an ominous bank of cloud away to the southeast. She slept 
and dreamt pleasant dreams, in which she was come to Castle Eagle 
as a deliverer, and Lord Erris begged her not to go away. In the 
dream she had an exaggerated sentiment of tenderness, of aching 
pity for him, such as one will have in a dream for a person to whom one 
is indifferent in one’s waking moments. 

She awoke with a start to the bright moonlight in the room, and 
a sound of the baying of dogs. She looked about the unfamiliar 
room. She had a sleepy wonder as to whether there were kennels 
at Castle Eagle. As she lay awake something thin and sharp in the 
quality of the baying struck her ears. Those were not hounds. She 
knew too much about fox-hounds to be deceived into believing that 
short, sharp yelping to proceed from a pack. 

Suddenly the story Lady O’Neill had told her came to mind, and 
she was afraid. There was something sinister in the yelping, as though 
a pack of spectral hounds were baying. Could it be—was it possible 
that the hounds who had taken part in the killing of the witch came 
back as goblins to Castle Eagle? Ridiculous! Was she going to have 
nerves already? It would never do to cultivate nerves if she was 
to stay at Castle Eagle; and she had said to Lord Erris that she 
would stay. 

She got out of bed and went to the window. After all, the matter 
might be simple enough; capable of a simple natural explanation. 
Why should a thin baying have power to frighten her like this? 
to set her heart beating? Indeed it sounded like the ghosts of dogs 
dead and gone, baying the moon. She said to herself that there was 
nothing to be afraid of only fear. She was in the hands of God; 
so long as her cowardice did not place her outside that guardianship. 

The moon had risen spfendidly, and was throwing its hard white 
light over the courtyard upon which her window looked. The court- 
yard, enclosed by the three sides of the house, was open on the fourth. 
The moon high above the mountains to the eastward, poured its full 
light without a shadow. The three sides of the quadrangle slept. 
Not a light moved in the windows, although Meg would have thought 
that the house must be wakened by the din. 

She saw a strange sight. The courtyard was full of life. Foxes 
were everywhere, standing, sitting, prowling by the walls. Every time 
the barking seemed like to die away, one fox in the centre of the 
pack, bigger than the others, raised its head and started the yelping, 
and the others joined in afresh. 

A curious sight! She had never heard of the like. Had the 
bitter cold—the earth had been frozen now for days—sent the foxes 
in search of food. While she watched, a fox came into the courtyard, 
plainly a tired fox, such as she had often seen at home at Crane’s 
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Nest, going at a weary trot across the lawns some day the hounds 
were out. 

Her first fear passed: she was reassured by the fact that obviously 
these were real, living foxes. While she looked one sat down, and 
very deliberately scratched his ear with his hind leg. She laughed. 
Certainly they were not phantoms. 

While she stood looking out, absorbed in the curious sight, the 
foxes, as though moved by some law of their kind, wheeled about and 
trotted out of the courtyard. For the first time—she had been de- 
ceived by the moonlight—she noticed that a light snow had fallen. 
The courtyard was under snow: so was the surrounding country and 
the distant hills. There was more to come, for the wind rose and 
sighed; her windows shook, and somewhere in the house a door 
slammed. : 

It was like Kipling, she said to herself as she dozed asleep, too 
tired with her double journey to be kept long awake even by the 
strange thing she had seen. It was exactly like a story out of Kipling. 
































CHAPTER III. 
THE HOUSE OF FOXES. 


Meg awoke to a red dawn, and Kate standing by her bedside 
carrying a tray on which there was the morning cup of tea. 

“Good morning, Miss. I hope you slept well,” she said, as she 
proceeded to light the fire. “I wouldn’t get up if I was you—not yet, 
till the room’s warmer. I wonder you do be alive at all, havin’ the 
windows open like that. It ’ud give any wan a cowld to look at them, 
so it would. There’s my grandfather alive an’ well, an’ he a young 
man an’ courtin’ the night o’ the Big Wind, an’ he never opened his: 
window, I’ve heard say, all his life, nor none of his family. I’ll tell 
you sometime how he lost the first umbrella was ever seen in the 
parish that same night. It belonged to Father Pat McCluskey the 
parish priest. He’d brought it from London for a great curiosity, an’ 
he lent it to my grandfather to hold over my grandmother: they’d 
been with him about the marriage. *Twas as big as a tent, an’ when 
the wind broke on them it very nearly carried them out to say.” 

The narrative ceased on Kate’s stooping her head to make a 
bellows of her mouth for the purpose of blowing up the fire. 

“T hope there'll be no wind now anyway,” she added. “ Not 
with his lordship on the say. The poor mistress does be heartbroke 
till she has him safe.” 

VOL. XCVIII.—7 
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She came and took up the tray. 

“ Now you've a nice little fire to get up by, Miss Hildebrand,” 
she said. “The mistress herself bid me make you comfortable, an’ I’d 
die for the mistress. She doesn’t be lavin’ me to the housekeeper for 
orders. She knows I’d do more for herself, though Mrs. Burke’s 
a dacint woman, an’ not so strict as some housekeepers I’ve heard 
tell of. I’d better be goin’, or she'll be callin’ me a chatterbox. 
She says it’s my one fault.” 

A bell rang somewhere in the house and Kate fled. 

Meg lay awake for a little while before she got up, thinking of 
the foxes in the night. She considered whether it might have been a 
dream. But she was sure it could not have-been. She remembered 
the natural attitudes of the foxes. She had never known them to 
go in packs and approach dwelling houses before. But she was quite 
sure there was nothing of the dream or the vision about it. They were 
real foxes: and she had seen them. 

She got up and dressed herself. She was first downstairs, and 
there was no one in the dining-room when she entered it. There were 
no letters for her as yet: but there were the morning papers and some 
weekly papers and magazines lying folded on a side table. She 
looked about the luxurious room. Her feet sank in the pile of the 
carpets. There was beautiful china and silver on the table. Nothing 
was new, nothing of yesterday, or the day before. The carpets and 
curtains had had time to mellow their tints, as had the walls and the 
family portraits. 

A beautiful Clumber spaniel, with a coat like grebe, and orange 
silk ears, came and thrust a friendly nose in her hands. She stooped 
and looked at his collar. 

“T am Lord Erris’ friend, Prince,’ was the inscription. The 
dog appealed to her. She loved all dogs; but there was something 
nobly condescending in the air of this dog as he made friends, which 
was a subtle flattery as though some distinguished person had trusted 
her. When she patted him he whined, ill at ease about something, and 
looked towards the windows. For the first time she noticed the wind- 
ows. They were diamond-paned, deep-ledged. In each window there 
was a heraldic lozenge. She went a little nearer to inspect them. 
In the lower section of the windows the lozenges showed armorial - 
bearings with the motto “ Goddes Way is My Staye.” In the upper 
lozenges was alternately a fox and a large-winged, grayish-winged bird. 
A swan: no, not a swan. She leant nearer to look. It was a wild 
goose. Often she had seen them of autumn evenings flying high over 
the gray sky across the stubble, in the strange wedge they form 
when they are flying. 

She wondered if the fox derived from the uncanny story which 
had brought the calamity to the family. Calamity! She would not 
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believe it. Already her heart cried out passionately against the thought 
of calamity to the family of Turloughmore. Why should they suffer, 
innocently, for the cruelty and sin of a long-dead man? God would 
not permit it. Surely God would not permit it. 

The wild geese were more easily explicable. She supposed some 
of the family must have been of the Wild Geese, those Irish who 
fought for King James against King William, and after the Treaty of 
Limerick sailed away from Ireland, and took service in the armies of 
France and Spain and Austria. 

The dog’s evident uneasiness attracted her attention. He wanted 
to go out. He was pacing to the last window in the room and back 
again, evidently inviting her to a morning walk. 

She went with him, her hand on his head. She found that the 
last window was in fact a door. It opened on the courtyard sur- 
rounded by three sides of the house, on which she had looked last 
night. The sun had risen out of the red dawn, and was shining on the 
courtyard: no sign of storm yet, but a fine, clear, frosty morning. 
She opened the window and went out. The snow had frozen since 
last night, and was crisp under her feet. The dog began to move 
about, growling to himself. He had come upon the scent of the foxes. 
She looked down at the snow. Certainly it had been no dream, 
no illusion of the night, no uncanny happening. The track of the 
foxes was everywhere, frozen in the snow. She had been right when 
she said they were real, living foxes. A spectral pack does not 
leave the snow printed all over with its pads. 

The dog whined. All of a sudden she was aware that she knew 
something she had not known she knew, as the mind will receive an 
impression and put it away without looking at it, to discover it later on. 
The fox, bigger than the others, who had seemed to be the chief 
of the pack, and to lead the chorus of barking, had had a white 
star on its breast. In the moonlight it had shone on the red coat like 
a star of silver. 

She was for a moment in the grip of the preternatural. Then 
she pulled herself together sharply. What was she thinking of? 
There was nothing very remarkable about a fox being splashed with 
white. Why should he not be, any more than a dog? 

She went back into the dining-room, the dog following her with a 
dejected air. He had barely flung himself, sighing heavily, be- 
fore the fire when Lord Erris came in, his lame foot dragging. 

“ Good morning, Miss Hildebrand,” he said, “ you are down first. 
What a shame there should be no one to bid you welcome on 
your first morning! I daresay my mother is tired after her journey.” 

“ Prince was very kind in making me welcome,” Meg said. “He 
was a gracious host.” 

** Ah, I am glad of that. It is a tribute to you. Prince doesn’t 
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take notice of everyone. Isn’t he perfectly well-bred? I don’t mean 
in the ordinary sense, but in the sense of good manners.” 

“He is indeed. He is a very fine gentleman.” 

“He is out of spirits this morning. Did you hear him howl in 
the night? It was very bright moonlight.” 

“No. I did not hear him.” 

“You slept well in spite of the owls? I am glad of that. You 
don’t look as though your double journey yesterday had fatigued you 
over much.” 

Meg colored and glanced sideways at him with her bewildering 
shyness. She had seen her face in the glass, and she knew that in 
spite of the disturbance of the night it was fresh and glowing. The 
ease and satisfaction of heart which her home-coming had brought 
about had taken effect on her health and looks. She felt as though 
she would give anything if she could have imparted something of the 
healthy zest of life she felt in herself to the weary-looking man 
before her, with his sad air of distinction. 

“T hope you will be happy at Castle Eagle,” he said, wistfully. 

“TI am sure I shall be very happy,” she returned. 

“ Will you make the tea or shall I? My mother may not be down 
for quite a long time. She wishes us not to wait for her.” 

She had an idea that it hurt him to stand long on his lame foot. 
So she held out her hand for the teapot, without disputing the 
question as to who should make the tea. She looked at him frankly, 
and again she had the shyness. 

“T am considered a very good tea maker,” she said; “ for all 
that I have lived nearly six years in Austria.” 

He sat down as though the rest was grateful to him, and watched 
her making the tea with a light in his eyes as though he found the sight 
pleasant. 

“ You have been in Austria,” he said. “ My forbears had a great 
deal to do with that country, but I have never been there. I have 
not been strong enough to travel.” 

She understood. It would have been bitter, especially seeing that 
he was framed for strength, to drag a maimed foot over the world. 
She had a memory of Byron and his bitterness—how the club-foot 
poisoned his life. 

As though he read her thoughts he smiled at her, and the smile 
was very attractive. There was something appealing about it. He 
had inherited his mother’s charming smile. 

“My mother is too tender to me,” he said. “An only son. She 
wraps me in cotton-wool. I have not grown used to my fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

She made his tea, and brought it to him before he could rise 
to fetch it for himself. He got up and went to the sideboard to carve 
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something for her, explaining that breakfast was always an informal 
meal at Castle Eagle. 

She took the first thing he offered her. She was healthily hungry, 
and quite ready to do credit to some of the good things. She was 
unconscious while she was eating that he watched her, toying with 
the food on his own plate. He smiled as their eyes met. 

“Tt is nice to see anyone so hungry,” he said. 

“T’ve a disgraceful appetite,” she confessed laughing. 

“T like it. My mother eats nothing, and I have not much of an 
appetite. I don’t get out enough, except in hunting weather.” 

. “Oh, but you should get out always.” 

He winced, and she guessed that he did not like to face the world 
afoot. 

“One can always ride,” he said. “ By the way, Hildebrand is 
not a common name. It is an odd thing that a Hildebrand should be 
under this roof. You are a Hildebrand of—” 

“Crane’s Nest in the County Roscommon.” 

“T wonder—” 

He did not say what he wondered. 

Meg opened her lips. It was on the tip of her tongue to tell 
him the curious happenings of the night. 

“Crane’s Nest,” he said: “a pretty name. Birds—and beasts 
have had much to do with the history of this house. You noticed the 
foxes and the wild geese in the window? You will find the fox all over 
this house. Do you see him there in the carving of the mantel- 
piece? The newels of the stairs are supported by foxes. It was 
dark last night when you came, or you would have seen at the foot 
of the steps a pair of foxes carved in stone. The man who built this 
house flung defiance perhaps in the face of fate. This used to be 
called the House of Foxes. A hundred years ago it was changed to 
Castle Eagle. You must read about it in the county history.” 

It was a curious outburst of confidence, for it was a confidence, 
though he seemed to talk in an easy unembarrassed way. 

“TI wonder if you knew what you were undertaking?” he said. 
“A beautiful young girl like you. A Hildebrand. Odd that a Hilde- 
brand should come to this house.” 

She answered him quietly, almost forgetting to be shy. 

“T am not afraid of shadows,” she said. “ We are in the hands 
of the good God.” 

“Ah, you believe that. God allows strange things to happen 
sometimes.” 

“Not if we place ourselves in His hands, I firmly believe. If 
we choose to stay outside them, we may be afraid.” 

“Certain things may be of the devil and not of God. We may 
yield too readily to the devil.” 
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“T believe that God is stronger than the devil, as the old people 
say.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Lady Tur- 
loughmore, who came making profuse gentle apologies for the late- 
ness of her appearance. 

The dog went to greet her quietly, and lay down on the edge 
of her skirt when she had taken her place at the breakfast table. 

“T am so glad it is a beautiful morning for your first morning 
here,” she said. “ No sign of wind. Are you fond of flowers, Miss 
Hildebrand? Ulick and I are devoted to flowers. You must see 
the houses after breakfast. Such a beautiful, quiet, golden day.” 

It was as she had said. There was no sign of the fulfillment of 
the promise of the wind given by the red dawn. 

“ The yacht will not make much headway in this calm,” she went 
on. “We shall not see your father as soon as I hoped.” 

“We may get a bit of wind about sundown,” Lord Erris said. 
“ Besides—because it is windless here, it does not follow that there 
is no wind off the southwest coast of England. I think there is a prom- 
ise of wind. The sun rose redly.” 

“ But not of storm, Ulick,” said Lady Turloughmore with some- 
thing of anguish in her voice. 

“My dear mother, we are not long without wind on this coast. 
I see no indication of a storm.” 

“T wonder if your father has started.” 

She turned to Meg with the bright appealing gaze which made 
the girl feel as though she would do anything to save or please Lady 
Turloughmore. Something of the same feeling she had given the Arch- 
duchess Magda, which had made leaving her a tearing-up by the 
roots, even though it was for going home. 

“You will forgive the preoccupation with our own affairs,” she 
said. ‘“ This is to be my husband’s last yachting trip this year. The 
beautiful open autumn has made him keep to the yacht. But she will 
lie up after this voyage.” 

A footman came in with a telegram on a salver. For a second 
Lady Turloughmore’s face whitened as she tore it open. 

“The yacht left Falmouth Harbor last night,” she said, “ with a 
good wind. If he is not becalmed he might be in to-morrow. This 
frost will put a stop completely to the hunting. While it lasts there 
will be nothing for your father to do, Ulick, nor for you.” 

She was still a little white, though her lips smiled. Obviously 
Lady Turloughmore was one of those old-fashioned people to whom 
the sight of a telegram brings a pang of dread. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Rew Books. 


THE REAL DEMOCRACY. By J. E. F. Mann, N. J. Sievers, and 
R. W. T. Cox. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 
net. 

According to the three members of the Rota Club, the disease 
of society to-day, so far as it is economic, is the concentration of 
ownership in a few hands, and the remedy the diffusion of owner- 
ship into as many hands as possible. 

Society in its present condition is intolerable for the mass of 
men; its economic structure is unhinged, and it is itself socially 
degrading, and politically dangerous. Secondly, it is unstable; 
it is necessarily in a state of inequilibrium, and must therefore either 
end in a revolution, the force and extent of which will grow with 
delay, or must else continue to proceed rapidly along the lines 
already discernible, and so lose grip of that energy which alone 
can save it from degradation. Thirdly, an examination of the 
course of history must convince the inquirer that our characteristic 
social and economic evils were created and accentuated in precise 
correspondence with the continuous and increasingly rapid dispos- 
session of the average man, who has been finally left without prop- 
erty, and brought into a position of dependence upon the increas- 
ingly few people into whose hands ownership has accumulated. 
Fourthly, if human liberty is to be restored in any real and lasting 
sense; if political life is to be made universally possible, and not 
left as a mere leisurely hobby for a few; if production is to be 
sanely moulded to men’s needs, the life of the average man must 
rest on a solid economic basis; in other words, property must be 
restored to him. The common man must cease to be a mere 
machine to grind out toll for those who condescend to use his 
labor. He must become a free man in a free state. 

In the chapter entitled “ Contemporary Practice,” Mr. Mann 
attacks bitterly the present wage system, and the mistaken policy of 
reform, which he claims is being advocated by the present labor 
leaders in England. Of their policy he says: “ It will give a man 
anything but control; free food but not money to buy food; free 
baths but not money to pay for baths; free libraries but not money 
to support libraries; free medicine but not money to buy medicine; 
free doctors but not money to pay for a doctor; free everything 
but no money to buy anything.” To prove his point he takes two 
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typical examples, the Insurance Act and the Minimum Wage Act, 
and tries to show that in each instance the disadvantage is all with 
the worker. 

The Insurance Act, in his opinion, depletes the economic reserve 
of the worker, and weakens the effectiveness of the unions by direct 
raids on their funds, and by penalizing strikes. The Minimum 
Wage Act gives the mine owners a larger measure of control than 
they have possessed for twenty-five years, and reduces the workers 
to a condition like that of slave labor and the press gang. 

Of the wage system he writes: 


Where the wage system prevails, as it necessarily prevails in 
the proletariat state, it is never even considered that a man 
has a prima facie right to the property and to the control of 
the industry. For in the proletariat state the worker has no 
property, and therefore cannot withhold his services so as to 
enforce his rights. He is indeed often thankful for his wage, 
but its amount represents not what was asked for or any 
modification of it, but what is requisite to keep him productively 
efficient. Consequently such rights are ignored; they are not 
represented by the wages paid, and it is, therefore, immaterial 
whether the wages are high or low. In fine, wherever the wage 
system exists in a community, those who come under its opera- 
tion are regarded as not having any inherent right to control 
their lives. 


The real democrat, therefore, is he who revolts against the 
present wage system; strikes that show the workers disapproval 
of it are “ very hopeful signs.” 

Our authors advocate what they call the Associative State. 
The Representative System of to-day is not democracy, because it 
provides no surety that the conduct of civic life shall be the 
business of the mass. Real democracy must consist of guilds or 
societies of producers under the authority of the State. As the 
thesis is stated by Mr. Sievers: “ Since material and spiritual inde- 
pendence and activity in the individual are conditional upon his 
possession and use of economic utilities, property must be kept dis- 
tributed. The distribution of property can only be perpetuated con- 
sistently with an adequately high standard of productivity, if in- 
dustrial undertakings be based upon a cooperative principle.” The 
only real democracy, therefore, is an industrial democracy, and the 
only real industrial democracy is the Associative State. 

How the process of repossession is to be brought about is of 
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course the main problem, but here our reformers are a bit vague. 
They plainly reject the three methods open to the collectivist, viz., 
confiscation, direct purchase, and loan. They show, moreover, that 
while they agree with the socialist in aiming to deflect property 
from the big capitalist, they differ in wishing to deflect it not into 
the hands of the State, but into the hands of the citizens, and 
of as many of them as possible. To secure the wide distribution 
of property which alone can bring about the future real democracy, 
they tell us it will be necessary to modify our legal and economic 
arrangements in such a fashion that where there is an exchange 
of utilities between men whose wealth is disproportionate, we can 
counterbalance the superior advantage of the man of greater wealth, 
and make the balance of advantage rather tilt up on his side and 
weigh down on the other side. Laws must be passed entrenching 
the man of small property, so that under no pretense whatever 
can the source of family livelihood be subject to seizure or distraint. 
Secondly, the conditions of commerce and industry must be so 
changed as to make it increasingly difficult for the big man to 
attack and undermine the resources of the small man. And, thirdly, 
remedial legislation should be framed, to the end of making a radical 
alteration in the conditions and customs which govern the creation 
of new businesses and of new sources of investment. 

The book as a whole is most suggestive, although we think 
their picture of present social evils exaggerated, their strictures of 
the Representative System unjust, and their proposed remedy 
Utopian. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH THE STARS. By Garett P. Serviss. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00 net. 


The author of this popular manual maintains that while every- 
body may not be a chemist, a geologist, or a mathematician, every- 
body may be and ought to be, in a modest personal way, an as- 
tronomer. The charts illustrating this book have been drawn 
by the writer to meet the special needs of beginners in the study 
of astronomy, and therefore everything unessential has been 
omitted. In the four circular charts representing the aspect of the 
heavens, respectively, at the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, 
the autumnal equinox, and the winter solstice, few stars fainter 
than the fourth magnitude are included, and not all even of that 
magnitude, because the author’s sole purpose is to enable the 
beginner to recognize the constellations by their characteristic 
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groupings of stars, and their relative situations in the sky. The 
name of the constellation will be found on the charts, and also 
the individual names of the most celebrated stars, but the constella- 
tion boundaries are not shown, as the precise limits of the constella- 
tion are not important for the novice to know, and any search for 
them will simply lead to confusion. 

A special chapter is added on the planets, and an appendix 
on the names given to the constellations in the seventeenth century, 
when the sky was “ Christianized.” 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND READING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By Professors Channing, Hart, and Turner. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50. 

This volume was originally published in 1896 by the two first- 
named authors, and has now been revised with the aid of Pro- 
fessor Turner. It will prove exceedingly useful to students of 
our general history, but even more so, we think, to those who under- 
take special research upon a given topic. The sources are sub- 
divided and classified in so clear a manner that valuable time is 
saved, as the student is enabled to go at once to the article de- 
sired. The work is in six parts, and although all three authors as- 
sume joint responsibility for the whole, the portions were assigned 
with regard to the specialties of each of the collaborators. Dur- 
ing the last decade many very important works, native and foreign, 
have been issued, and the authors have striven to make this “Guide” 
thoroughly complete and reliable. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AND HIS FRIENDS. By Hon. Mrs. 

Maxwell Scott. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.35 net. 

“In publishing the papers collected together in this volume,” 
writes the author in her Preface, “ my hope is that they may help 
to supply a chapter in the history of St. Francis de Sales which 
has, of necessity, been curtailed in the different lives of the Saint. 
I think many of the readers of the latter will have longed, as I have 
done, to know more of the personages alluded to in their pages, and 
who were the intimate friends of St. Francis.” Mrs. Scott has 
indeed succeeded in giving us some charming portraits of the rela- 
tives and friends of one who could honestly write: “I have a 
tenacious and almost immovable affection for those who give me 
the honor of their friendship. He who challenges me in a combat 
of friendship must be very strong, for I will not spare him. No 
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one in this world has a more tender or affectionate heart for his 
friends, nor suffers more acutely from separations than I.” 

In the book before us, which is made up of articles that have 
already appeared in The Month, The Messenger, and THE CaTHO- 
LIc WORLD, we are introduced to the Saint’s mother, the two 
daughters of St. Jane de Chantal, and two dear friends, Mme. 
de la Flechére, and Mme. de Charmoisy, the Philothée of The 
Introduction to the Devout Life. On every page of this most de- 
lightful volume, we learn to love more and more the gentle, loving 
and human mystic, who could direct souls to God so easily and so 
perfectly. His motto always was: “Do all by love, nothing by 
force.” The servants of Mme. de Chantal well express their 
sense of his wise guiding, when they remarked that under her 
former directors madame prayed four times a day and disturbed 
everyone, but that under St. Francis’ direction, she prayed continu- 
ally, and disturbed no one. 


LEADING EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
Written for Schools by the Sisters of Notre Dame. In five 
volumes. New York: Benziger Brothers. 40 cents each. 
This modest little work, in five separate parts, is well known in 

England and highly esteemed; here it will fill a long-felt want; for 
although we have excellent books on this subject, the writer knows 
of no other suitable for the higher elementary grades and high 
school work. It provides a course, adequate in its fullness, stimulat- 
ing in its suggestiveness, and yet simple in language, and adapted 
to the purpose for which it was designed. 

Necessarily, there is much condensation, but a uniformity of 
design is evident throughout, and events daily subordinated one 
to the other in their degree of importance. By this means a wide 
view is given of the varying fortunes of the Church in all places 
and in all ages, and it is a matter of surprise how much information 
is contained in these pages. Moreover, the writer has seized the 
salient features of each event, and in few words has recorded 
them. In the arrangement, the chief headings of the chapter are 
set off in marginal divisions and clear type, thus impressing the sub- 
ject of the paragraph on the pupil. The edition of 1909 is illus- 
trated by a wide selection of historical subjects, of eminent persons, 
emblems, illuminations, seals, coins, etc. At the end of each part 
is a well-chosen list of books, from which more detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained; also a historical chronology—not over- 
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crowded—of the most important events. Any Catholic school in 
search of an aid in teaching Church History, cannot do better than 
introduce their classes to this work. 

Part I. goes as far as A. D. 431; Part II. ends with the acces- 
sion of Gregory VII., a. p. 1073; Part III. leads us to the close 
of the fifteenth century; Part IV. to a. p. 1540, while Part V. 
covers the period since that date. 


THE RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Enumerated, Classified, and Described. Returns for 1900 and 
1910 compared with the Government Census of 1890. By H. 
K. Carroll, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 net. 

Some one has rightly said: “ There is no greater liar in the 
world than statistics.” One feels the truth of this statement while 
reading the present volume. The author calmly gives the number 
of Protestant communicants in the United States as 14,180,000, and 
of Catholic communicants as 6,257,871. By multiplying the first 
number by 3% he obtains 49,630,000 Protestant adherents, and 
adding 15 per cent to the second, he obtains 7,362,000 Catholic 
adherents. He is only about eight million or so out in his reckon- 
ing, but never mind. Are not the figures present to prove his point? 
We think his estimate of the Jewish “ communicants ” (sic.) is also 
quite below the mark, for he puts them at only 130,496. He might 
surely have made it an even 131,000! 

As regards classification, it is absolutely inaccurate to classify 
the Russian Orthodox Church, the national Church of Greece, the 
Armenian Church (335 members), the Old Catholic Church (665 
members), or the Reformed Catholic Church (1,000 members?) 
under the general heading, The Catholics. 

The brief descriptions of the various denominations of Prot- 
estantism is most enlightening to the seeker after truth. One may 
be six kinds of an Adventist, twelve kinds of a Mennonite or Pres- 
byterian, sixteen kinds of a Lutheran, or seventeen kinds of a 
Methodist, but not, pace Mr. Carroll, seven kinds of a Catholic. 
Our author is also inaccurate in his prejudiced statement that 
“Catholicism in the United States has been most profoundly 
affected by Protestantism.” He also exaggerates our leakage, and 
in mentioning the causes of growth in the Catholic population says 
no word of the increase by convert-making, although the rate is 
Over 33,000 a year. 
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THE POSTURE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Jessie H. Ban- 
croft. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The importance of physical training has grown into recogni- 
tion during the last twenty years, until it holds an acknowledged 
position in most school programmes. Owing to various scientific 
inquiries, and wide investigation concerning tuberculosis, child 
labor, army and navy enlistment, together with a score of other 
subjects of vastly different bearing, and, it must be added, neglect 
of home discipline and training, the need of some remedy has 
become a pressing necessity. 

This volume enters very thoroughly into the matter, being the 
result of summer lectures at Columbia University, beginning in 
1901 and continuing till 1910. The author does not base the 
exercises on gymnastic apparatus, but rather upon frequent prac- 
tice and vigilant correction of harmful positions. It is therefore 
recommended to arouse the interest of the children, without whose 
cooperation results cannot be obtained. The sluggishness which 
induces and persists in a slouching posture must be combated in 
the same way as a distaste for study, and a persevering, devoted 
teacher will be rewarded by a great increase of her pupil’s powers 
for work, energy, and concentration. An erect carriage, pose of 
the head, chest, spine, shoulders, etc.; sitting, standing, walking, 
stair climbing have each their own special discussion. 

The practical part of the work is worthy of much praise, but 
the scientific theories propounded will be more than likely to give 
pause to judicious or conservative minds. With becoming modesty 
the author gives conflicting opinions of eminent medical authorities 
without pronouncing upon them, but the same cannot be said con- 
cerning science and evolution. The opinions, guesses and wild 
statements of popular science are all gravely alluded to as incon- 
trovertible conclusions. Such want of discrimination mars the 
really useful side of the work, without adding to its value in any 
way, and shakes confidence in the author as a scientific guide. 
Is the writer totally unacquainted with such open admissions as 
the following from The Theory of Evolution in the Light of 
Facts, by a Professor of Biology, which ably summarizes the pres- 
ent actual findings in the various fields of positive science? This 
Professor of Anatomy in the Sorbonne, an eminent evolutionist, 
writes: “I admit that no one has ever seen one species arise from 
another, or transform itself into another, and that we have no abso- 
lutely formal proof of such transformation having taken place.” 
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In the face of such testimony, it seems somewhat strange that 
even a difference of opinion among savants is not noted: and 
yet it would seem to be fair and just if nothing more, but possibly 
the author and her school of science are not aware that such 
difference exists. 


UNIFORM SOCIAL LAWS. By W. G. Smith, Esq. Philadei- 
phia, Pa.: John J. McVey. 10 cents. 

This series of lectures forms a part of the Catholic Summer 
School Extension Course. Our Catholic people cannot do better 
than read and study the many lectures and pamphlets prepared by — 
prominent Catholic laymen in various parts of the country. The 
one under consideration treats from the Catholic point of view 
“The Uniform Marriage Act, Child Labor, Divorce, and Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.’’ These matters are set forth in lan- 
guage so simple and clear as to enable all to interest themselves 
intelligently in the legislation best fitted to the particular needs of 
our country. 


THE ROAD BEYOND THE TOWN. By Michael Earls, S.J. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

Father Earls’ “ little verses,” largely devotional or moralistic, 
will not be unfamiliar to magazine readers of the past few years. 
They show a very graceful and vivacious fancy, at its best in the 
felicities of the Sea Shell or Father Tabb. A lyric called the 
Bonnie Prince o’ Spring marches miles ahead of most of its com- 
panions, perhaps because of its charming freedom from the didactic 
note. There is much in this modest but earnest volume to give 
present pleasure and to rouse future hopes. 


HAPPINESS AND BEAUTY. By Rt. Rev. J. S. Vaughan, D.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 60 cents net. 

Bishop Vaughan, in the first part of these all too brief ser- 
monettes, writes eloquently of the old truth, that God Himself has 
implanted in our hearts the longing for happiness, and that nothing 
whatever can satisfy this longing save the possession of God Him- 
self for all eternity. He aptly quotes Carlyle: ‘“ Will the whole 
finance ministers and upholsterers and confectioners of modern 
Europe undertake, in joint stock company, to make one shoeblack 
happy? They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two.” 
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Part II. treats of beauty, visible and invisible. Every imagin- 
able object bears upon it some faint traces of the Infinitely Beauti- 
ful. Whatever sense we appeal to, it will always tell of beauty. 
Yet far more beautiful are those forces and principles of activity 
which the senses cannot grasp. 

The author concludes with a few words on the beauty of 
man’s soul, and the infinite loveliness of God’s adorable counte- 


nance. 


BEHOLD THE LAMB. A Book for the Little Folks about the 
Holy Mass. By Marie St. S. Ellerker. With a Preface by 
Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 35 cents net. 


A WREATH OF FEASTS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By Marie 

St. S. Ellerker. 35 cents net. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

The author of these two little books understands the psychology 
of the child-mind, and her simple, devout words make a direct 
appeal to young hearts. In the first she initiates little children 
into all the mysteries of Holy Mass in a way well calculated to 
foster their taste for the Holy of Holies. In the second she weaves 
for them an attractive garland of the feasts of the liturgical year. 
She quotes for the little ones’ benefit some exquisite lyrics of 
Father Tabb, tells stories from the Gospel of St. John, and from 
the lives of St. Thomas and St. Dominic, and on every page incul- 
cates a tender love of our Lord and His Blessed Mother. Most 
priests love to talk to children. If they would avoid the mistake 
of talking over the heads of little ones, they should read books like 
. these to learn the art of winning attention. 


THE WAY OF THE HEART. Letters of Direction by Monsignor 
d’Hulst. Edited, with an Introduction, by Monsignor A. 
Baudrillart. Translated from the French by W. H. Mitchell. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

This volume contains nearly three hundred letters which were 
addressed by Monsignor d’Hulst to one of his penitents, whom he 
directed without interruption for twenty-two years, 1875-1896. 
His biographer, Monsignor Baudrillart, has published all those let- 
ters, or portions of letters, which might interest the Christian pub- 
lic, without compromising anyone’s private affairs. They contain 
admirable reflections on all the great feasts of the Church’s year; 
dogmatic treatises on faith; the salvation of souls outside the or- 
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dinary channels; true and false mysticism; illusions in the spiritual 
life; indulgences; purgatory, etc. The letters all seek to give 
peace to a mind troubled by the controversies and denials of modern 
rationalistic criticism, and to lead a devout soul into the highest 
paths of renunciation, recollection, and contemplation. 

Monsignor d’Hulst always considered the direction of souls 
the work of priests par excellence. He regarded it as the indispen- 
sable ransom of his external and beneficent but manifold and over- 
whelming occupations. It was the really priestly part of a life 
devoted to the rush of business. Men sometimes thought him 
cold and distant, but at bottom he had a most tender heart. He 
writes: “If I am cold at the outset, so much the worse for those 
who are chilled; there are always quite enough who get through 
the ice; and if I had to begin my priestly career over again, I 
believe I should let still fewer get through it. I have often been 
sorry for having been too confiding.” 

He not only possessed the sound judgment and tact required 
in a good director, but he was a master of the science of the saints. 
His direction was eminently theological. He used the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius as his guide, and followed ever in the footsteps 
of the true masters of the contemplative life, St. Teresa, St. John 
of the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales. 


GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF OUR LORD. Being Medi- 
itations for every day. Adapted from the French of Abbé 
de Brandt by Mother Mary Fidelis. In three volumes. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $6.50 net. 

The title-page does not inform us, but these books must be a 
reprint of a highly-honored publication of ascetic literature. 

There are two classes of people who practise mental prayer, 
those who make use of a book to aid them, and those who do not. 

For those who prefer their daily meditation laid out in preludes, 

points, colloquy, etc., few books could be more admirable than 

these volumes. For devout lay people busy with their avocations, 
for religious much occupied in the works of mercy, spiritual or 
corporal, they will prove a valuable auxiliary towards mental 
prayer. A second advantage is that the whole cycle of the Church’s 
seasons is covered from the Incarnation to Pentecost, the public 

Life of Christ, and the chief devotions. A third advantage is 

that time is saved in selection, consecutiveness gained, and the 

temptation to fickleness of choice avoided. , 
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To those familiar with these books in either their French or 
English dress, they are old and tried friends; they are sure, as 
they become more widely known by this re-issue, to win new ones. 

After the many commendations bestowed by episcopal au- 
thority in England, and by several noted Catholic magazines, among 
others The Dublin Review, The Month, and THe CaTHOLIc 
Wok p, in former years, it would be superfluous to add more. We 
gladly welcome this reprint, which is worthy of praise also because 
of the typography, binding, and general appearance of the volumes. 


THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST. From the German of Rev. 

James Nist. Edited by Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.75. 

Father Nist, parish priest of Birkenhoerdt in the Palatinate, 
easily surpasses all his predecessors in the mastery of the science 
of catechists. He knows how to interest the children and keep 
their attention, while at the same time initiating them into the 
mysteries of the faith and the practices of the Christian life. We 
call special attention to his treatment of the Life and Death of 
Christ, the sacrifice of the Mass, and the Sacrament of Penance. 
We can recommend this book highly to priests and Sunday-school 
teachers. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CUP. By Winston Churchill. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

We took up Mr. Churchill’s book to be entertained, but we 
must confess we were bored instead. It represents, as he tells 
us in his Afterword, many years of experience and reflection, and 
sets forth his personal view of religion, so far as he has been 
able to work one out. As one of the trained theologians to whom 
he appeals for leniency, we regret to state, that his years of study 
have been wasted, and that he is guilty of the greatest possible con- 
ceit and impertinence in daring to publish so inane and superficial 
a work. The novel is a long and tiresome arraignment of dog- 
matic Christianity, and a confused medley of undigested Scriptural 
criticism, pragmatism, history, theology, and Socialism. Mr. Hod- 
der, the Episcopalian rector of a fashionable city church, loses his 
faith, because some of his wealthy parishioners are dishonest hypo- 
crites, and because he falls in love with the unbelieving daughter 
of one of them. We would naturally expect our scrupulously 


honest discoverer of a new gospel to resign at once from a Church 
VoL, xcvi11.—8 
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whose dogmas he rejected. True, he was for a time tempted to 
act on the old traditional honesty of his fathers, but the new thought 
had, as was natural, begotten a new morality. He “ manfully ” 
resists the temptation, and determines in future “to interpret 
the creeds by modern thought, which is closer to the teachings of 
Christ than ancient thought.” “If,” he adds, “I can satisfy my 
conscience in repeating the creeds and reading the service, as other 
honest men are doing—if I am convinced that I have an obvious 
work to do in that Church—it would be cowardly in me to abandon 
that work.” 

Like the French anticlerical novel, all the orthodox Christians, 
clerical or lay, are either immoral, dishonest, or stupid. Mr. Parr, 
who finances St. John’s and is present at every church convention, 
has driven women to prostitution, and men to poverty and suicide; 
Mr. Ferguson, the owner of a large department store, pays such 
starvation wages to his girl employees that they are forced into 
evil ways; the smiling, sleek-faced Mr. Plimpton owns without a 
scruple property devoted to immoral purposes; the orthodox min- 
ister of Madison is “a putty-faced man with indigestion.” Who 
would not hate a putty-faced minister? Dr. Annesley of Calvary 
has “a rubicund face, which might have been seen at the Council 
of Trent, or in a medizval fish market;” and the good Mr. Atter- 
bury of course merits our condemnation, for he is “so punctilious 
in all observances, so constant at the altar rail, so versed in rubrics 
—what criminal perversity—ritual, canon law, and the Church 
fathers.” 

On the contrary, all who deny such old-fashioned doctrines as 
the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the Virgin 
Birth, sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, the concept of a divine au- 
thority, and the like are paragons of virtue. Mr. Bentley, who 
never mentioned theology, and who had no faith save a faith in 
humanity, was the most charitable man this world of cruelties, dis- 
illusionments, lies, and cheats ever knew; the Scotch curate, Mr. 
McCrae, whose enlivening sermons had: never once in any way re- 
ferred to doctrine or dogma, is a superlatively true man of God; 
the old bishop, on the verge of the grave, who wishes him Godspeed 
in his denial of every Christian dogma, is a noble soul, who would 
deny Christ himself if he were only younger; Alison, his sweet- 
heart, “ whose perfect sympathy voiced his thought,” is willing to 
sacrifice all her father’s wealth because it is ill-gotten, etc. 

I suppose we must dub Hodder’s—and of course Churchill’s 
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—new religion the religion of humanity, although we remember 
to have heard of this novelty before, both in I'rance and in Eng- 
land. There is no longer a divine teaching authority to speak 
the message of a divine revelation to mankind; there is no divine 
Teacher, Christ Jesus, to command us under penalty of sin to believe 
His Gospel and to obey His commands, but “ the new religion is 
to lie in Personality.”” Instead of an Apostolic Succession, the 
truth has been revealed to the world by Personalities—notice the 
capital P—Augustine, Dante, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and our own Lincoln and Phillips Brooks, and 
last but not least the inimitable novelist Churchill, who combines 
all the good qualities of his illustrious forbears. We beg him to 
remember the old adage: Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
Part III. Translated by the Fathers of the English Domin- 
ican Province. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 


The English Dominicans are succeeding admirably in produc- 
ing an accurate and readable translation of the Summa of St. 
Thomas. Many a non-Catholic student, who has fought shy of 
the original text for years, will welcome this English version. 
The present volume on the Incarnation is even more perfect than 
its predecessors. A non-Catholic professor, well acquainted with 
the teaching of the Swmma—a rare accomplishment to-day—once 
said that it was impossible to translate the work of a medizval 
Latinist into good, idiomatic English. If that be so, the English 
Dominicans have worked the miracle, and we are grateful to 
them for it. 


AN AVERAGE MAN. By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35 net. 

Monsignor Benson has, we are afraid, become infected with a 
disease said to be peculiar to Americans—speed. His latest book, 
An Average Man, was conceived and written ina hurry. One asks 
himself after reading it what purpose will it serve, and he is com- 
pelled to answer: no serious purpose at all. The reader would 
not, or might not justly, ask himself this question had not 
the author written for a purpose. His purpose is to show that 
wealth may lead a man away from religion, but that is a truth 
known of all men, and this book will not bring it home more closely 
to anyone’s soul. 

Monsignor Benson writes as usual with rare facility and 
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gracefulness. His sense of humor is keen and frequent. His 
drawing of character sharp and clear. More than once there are 
short, splendid passages on the worth of Catholic faith, on the new 
life that it gives to the soul. It is because Monsignor Benson 
can do these things unusually well that we venture to complain now, 
not because he has done them badly, but because he could do them 
with more thought and care in a far greater and more effective way. 

Percy, “an average man,” is a low-salaried clerk in London, 
who has little to stir his soul. Through a friend he is led to hear 
a sermon by a Catholic priest. Immensely impressed, he leaves 
the church “converted.” He has the courage to tell his 
father and mother of his determination to become a Catholic; to 
meet his vicar and defy an ex-priest, who is brought to argue 
against the claims of Rome. He goes faithfully to his instructions. 
Suddenly a fortune is left to his family, and he of course will suc- 
ceed to it. He has fallen in love with a woman who is divorced, but 
his love ceases because he meets another woman who wins his heart. 
Using Catholic teaching as a pretext, he heartlessly abandons the 
woman to whom he is engaged, and immediately becomes engaged 


to a bigoted Protestant. Of course he gives up his instructions 
with the Catholic priest. 

The average man of to-day, while he might possibly read the 
story because it is quick in action and admirable in diction, would 
throw the book aside if he once looked upon it as apologetic. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. By Rev. 

J. P. M. Schleuter, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

60 cents net. 

Father Schleuter, S.J., has rendered a great service by trans- 
lating this little volume. The writer’s name is forgotten; he really 
lives in his work, which though short expounds remarkably well 
the first principles of the religious life. It consists of eight parts: 
the Religious Life; Conduct towards God; the Order; Self; Su- 
periors; the Members of the Community; Inferiors; the World. 
Its quaintness; its brevity; its directness; its .clearness, and 
methodical arrangement will make it a constant companion 
for those so happy as to make its acquaintance. It takes 
for granted the good will of those who have embraced the religious 
state, and its message, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” will be an 
incentive to souls consecrated to God. The use of it, part by 
part, for the monthly retreats, customary in many religious com- 
munities, would be found a useful aid to fervor in our busy days. 
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THIRTY WAYS OF HEARING MASS. Compiled by the Rev. 
G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents. 
The number of books concerning the Blessed Sacrament, now 

issuing from the press, attests the devotion of the faithful to that 

sum and centre of the life of the Church. Jesus in the Mass, in 

Holy Communion, hidden in the tabernacle, commands all our love, 

drawing our hearts to Himself. This collection of methods for 

assisting at the Holy Sacrifice, will be estee’ ed as soon as it is 
known, providing, as it does, for all tastes aiiu ages and conditions 
of soul. ‘“‘ The Mass binds us all round the throne of God, united 
in one great act of worship, but it leaves a remarkable width of 
scope to the worshipper,” says the devout author. A list of these 
thirty ways would show forth the universality of the Church in all 
ages, beginning with the Mass of the Apostolic Constitutions of 
the fourth century, through the Middle Ages, with the prayers 
of St. Gertrude and her saintly sister, and of St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
hymns, the “ Lay Folks’ Mass Book,” the prayers used by our per- 
secuted forefathers in Penal Days, of the venerated Bishops Chal- 
loner, Hay, and Milner, to those of holy men in our own days. 

We recommend highly this valuable little book to those who 

reverence the prayers that have fallen from the lips of the centuries, 

that have won grace and mercy for the faithful of past ages. 


THE TEARS OF THE ROYAL PROPHET. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. 60 cents net. 

The seven Penitential Psalms are probably the most familiar 
portions of the Psalter to the Catholic laity. For three thousand 
years have they remained the most perfect expression of contrition 
and grief; and unnumbered times have hearts, broken with sor- 
row, poured out their repentance in these hallowed words. These 
meditations are yet another tribute to their power of expressing 
the emotions of our human nature, contrite and humbled before 
God. 


[* is with pleasure that we note the appearance of a series of 

new books by Irish writers, calling itself the Iona Series. 
It is published in this country by B. Herder in St. Louis; the books 
are priced at thirty-five cents. Only ten are as yet upon the list, 
but others are promised at a very near date. Among the ten we 
notice particularly a story by Mrs. Thomas Concannon, called 
The Sorrow of Lycadoon. Its setting is Ireland, and for the most 
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part Dublin, under the persecutions of Henry VIII. Its hero is 
Diarmuid, later Archbishop O’Hurley. The apostasy of his sister, 
Honora, through her love for Walter Ball, the priest-hunter, and 
later the Mayor of Dublin, and her misguided efforts to win over 
her brother to the King, form the other half of the story. Just 
as Monsignor Benson has shown us the heroism of English Catholics 
under the oppression of Reformation times, so the author of this 
tale shows that of Irish Catholics. And shows it dramatically 
and unforgettably, although we regret the compression and the 
omissions which have been necessary in the editing. 

Another of these books is a biography of Cardinal Wiseman, 
written by Joseph E. Canavan, S.J. It is not lengthy, but com- 
plete, and is made very interesting. Each phase of the Cardinal’s 
varied activities is described, and each side of his character por- 
trayed. His restoration and management of the hierarchy, his 
literary achievements, his revival of Catholic architecture and Cath- 
olic ceremonial, his love of children, and even of children’s books— 
all are made vivid to us. 


Tr AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY has lately published 
Hygiene for the Worker, by William Tolman, Ph.D., and 
Adelaide Guthrie. Edited by C. Ward Crampton, M.D. (50 cents.) 
It treats of the daily routine of a worker’s life, and practical appli- 
cation of the safeguards to physical well being. It should be 
of material benefit to workers young and old. Hannah of Ken- 
tucky, by James Otis (35 cents), tells the story in simple girl lan- 
guage of the blazing of the Wilderness Road, the building of 
Boonesborough, and the Indian conspiracies. The book is espe- 
cially adapted for use in schools. Seth of Colorado, by James 
Otis (35 cents), is a story of the settlement of Denver, giving 
the history of that western city in a manner attractive to both 
young and old. Reeve’s Physical Laboratory Guide, by Fred- 
erick C. Reeve (60 cents), is a carefully-prepared volume for use 
especially in a physical laboratory. The principles of physics are 
concisely stated, and apparatus are well illustrated by diagram. 


| iso idea of the Kenedy Popular Edition of stories by Catholic 

writers is deserving of much praise. It offers well-known 
favorites, and others that ought to be well-known favorites, in 
very satisfactory binding and print, for the small price of fifty 
cents, and thus bids fair to popularize some of our best Catholic 
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fiction. The list includes Fabiola and Callista, the stories of Isabel 
Williams, Mary Catherine Crowley, Rose Mulholland, and Mrs. 
Anna Hanson Dorsey. Among the less popular but no less deserv- 
ing novels by Mrs. Dorsey, is Tears on the Diadem. It is an 
unusually good specimen of the historical novel, its sweet, pathetic 
heroine being the unfortunate Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Ed- 
ward IV. and mother of the two fair princes murdered in the 
Tower. Another splendid historical novel on the list is called 
Faith, Hope and Charity, and is by an anonymous author. Its 
setting is the French Revolution, those wild and horrible, yet fas- 
cinating scenes that have formed already the background for so 
many works of fiction. This one is particularly vivid, with a 
plot that would have been melodramatic in the most peaceful times. 
The fervor of the style well suits the material. Incidentally, it 
contains a fine character study of Robespierre. 



















aes of practical value, written in easy and simple style, is 
. the Manual of Self-Knowledge and Christian Perfection, 
compiled by Rev. John Henry, C.SS.R. (New York: Benziger 
Brothers. Paper, 20 cents net; cloth, 40 cents net.) The title is 
much larger than the book; but what the book holds will do much 
to set the reader on the road to perfection. It is particularly suited 
for those who have the spiritual care and direction of others. 













A BOOK that will be of particular helpfulness to members of the 

League of the Sacred Heart is Meditations on the Sacred 
Heart, by the Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J. (New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 90 cents.) The volume includes three series 
of meditations, and an appendix that gives the history of the 
“Holy Hour” and methods of making it. 










aioe LASANCE, compiler of My Prayer Book, has just 

given us another work entitled Blessed Sacrament Book. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. Cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00 and 
upwards.) It is an almost inexhaustible collection of prayers 
and devotions, done with indefatigable zeal. It includes the old 
as well as the new, and all “in good measure, and pressed down 
and shaken together and running over.” There is no one who will 
not find here many of his old favorites, and no one who will not 
make new favorites. It is an unusually exhaustive treasury, and 
aims, in the words of the zealous author, “to cultivate the spirit 
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of the contemplative life,” that is, the spirit of prayer and penance 
and sacrifice; for the interests of our Holy Mother the Church; 
for the sanctification and salvation of souls; for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among the nations of the world. 


i i MAKING OF A TRADE SCHOOL, by Mary Schenck 
Woolman (Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 50 cents net), 
treats of the development, the organization, equipment, financial 
standing, and problems of the Manhattan Trade School. Since its 
establishment in 1902, it has grown rapidly in its several depart- 
ments, and the methods of its progress are of much interest. 


HE FIFTH BOOK OF THE AMERICAN NORMAL READ- 

ERS, by May Louise Harvey (Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 

cents net), is, as its name implies, the fifth of a series. The whole 
series recommends itself for its intelligent pedagogical plan. 


N THE TEMPLES OF THE ETERNAL (New York: Chris- 
tian Press Association. $1.00 net), the Rev. James L. Meagher 
gives us an exposition of the mystical interpretation of the sacri- 
fices of the Old Law, the fittings of the temple, and the vestments 
of the High Priest, as they foreshadowed the symbolism of the 
ceremonies and liturgy of the Church, particularly of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Christian symbolism is treated in a detailed and 
interesting manner. 


| iereeree- REFINING FIRES, by Marie Haultmont (St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $1.60), is not a novel of any exceptional 
merit, we must say to our regret. The plot is commonplace, the 
characters second-rate, and the style throughout is colloquial. Four 
hundred closely-printed pages are wasted in the development of a 
stury which could easily have been condensed into one-fourth of 
the space. The author would do well to make quality her object 
rather than quantity. 


5 aes Franciscan Fathers of the Province of the Holy Name have 
issued the St. Anthony's Almanac for the year 1914. 


HE Reverend Thomas S. McGrath has written a booklet of 

sixty-three pages, in which he carefully and devoutly reviews 

the life and work of St. Rita of Cascia (New York: Loughlin 

Brothers. 25 cents). We wish the little booklet success in its 
mission. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


N Immanence, by Joseph de Tonquedec (Paris: G. Beauchesne) we have 
a most complete and detailed critique of the philosophy of Maurice Blondel, 
one of the most obscure and abstruse writers in France to-day. He has often 
complained during the controversies of late years that he has been judged, 
not by what he really said, but by what his opponents imagined he had said. 
To meet this objection our author cites continually the most important pas- 
sages of his works under discussion, and permits the reader at once to judge 
of his loyalty and fairness. The errors of Blondel are denounced on every 
page, and in an appendix he endeavors to prove that they were condemned 
in the Encyclical Pascendi——Lethielleux of Paris sends us an account of 
the French section of the International Eucharistic Congress of Vienna. It 
treats particularly of frequent communion and the communion of children. 
Some of the most striking discourses are Blessed Jeanne d’Arc and the 
Eucharist, The Ideal of Piety, The Ideal of Love, Lourdes and the Eucharist, 
and the closing sermon of the Archbishop of Paris——Father Lahitton in his 
Sacerdotal Vocation (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 5frs.) sets forth the Church’s 
doctrine of the formal divine call to the priesthood, against those who exag- 
gerated the interior call of the Holy Ghost. The Pope has approved the teach- 
ing of our author that the bishop need not regard at all the fact of an 
interior call, though he may suppose its existence in the candidate for the 
priesthood. All he is bound in conscience to demand is evidence of good 
moral character and intellectual fitness——Lethielleux of Paris also publishes a 
most charming life of St. Agnes, by Father Jubaru, S.J. This is a simple story 
intended for children, and devoid of the critical erudition that characterized 
the author’s former book, St. Agnes, Virgin and Martyr of the Via Nomentana, 
published by the same firm——The same house also publishes Louis Veuillot, 
by C. Lecigne. (3frs. 50.) Canon Lecigne, Professor of French Literature at 
the University of Lille, gives us a perfect portrait of the famous editor of 
L’Univers one of the most ardent defenders of the Church in France during 
the nineteenth century. The book is a panegyric from start to finish, and 
to our mind does not give due credit to his opponents in the Catholic camp, 
such as Montalembert, de Falloux, Bishop Dupanloup, Ozanam, Father Gratry, 
and others. As a poet and a novelist he really did not rank very high, 
despite the author’s encomiums, but as a newspaper controversialist he 
holds the first rank. The writer sketches for us his early years, his first 
work as a journalist, his conversion from infidelity, and his great fight for 
Catholic principles against a host of hostile anti-Christian foes. He has been 
called the bulldog of the Pope, an illiberal fanatic, a hater of the Jew, a Catholic 
more ultramontane than the Pope, but in his letters we see him revealed as 
the most tender of men, forced by the circumstances of the times into bitter 
controversies, while he longed for the quiet of his home——La Jeunesse de 
Wesley, by Augustin Leger (Paris: Hachette & Cie.), is a biography of John 
Wesley which takes us up to the days of the early preaching of Methodism. 
Especially interesting are the chapters which treat of the status of an Anglican 
parish in the eighteenth century, the Anglican Methodism of Oxford which 
began in 1729, John Wesley’s love affair with Sophy Hopkey in Georgia, which 
culminated in his arrest and the abandonment of his American mission as an 
absolute failure, and the Moravian influence of Bohler and Count Zinzendorf, 
which begot the “conversion” idea of the new sect——A. Tralin, Paris, pub- 
ishes a life of Ozanam, by Charles Calippe. “The life of Ozanam,” writes 
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the Abbé Calippe in his Preface, “is the greatest possible proof of the social 
vitality of Catholicism...... He was social because he was a Christian and a 
Catholic. And he was on many points more social than others, because he was 
more of a Christian and more of a Catholic than they; he was more true to 
his own faith, more logical and more heroic.” The three men that influenced 
him in his social studies were Charles de Coux, the Abbé Gerbert, and Monta- 
lembert. De Coux, whose Course of Political Economy Ozanam followed most 
carefully, was one of the first Catholics in France who tried to free the 
science from the anti-Christian materialism which then (A. p. 1832) enveloped 
it. The Abbé Gerbert in his lectures insisted on “religious men becoming the 
defenders, the moderators, and the guides of the interests of the masses,” 
and spoke eloquently of “the new career of charity which was opening up 
before the priesthood, or rather before every Christian, for every Christian is a 
priest to accomplish the sacrifice of charity.” At Montalembert’s home every 
Sunday evening the élite of France met to discuss “literature, history, the inter- 
ests of the poor, and the progress of civilization.” In fact Ozanam at these 
meetings discovered that the great problem of the day was the social problem 
of the betterment of the laboring classes. We find Ozanam writing as early as 
1834: “ We are too young to accomplish much in the social struggle of our time. 
But are we therefore to remain inactive in the midst of a world that suffers 
and mourns?...... By no means. I see a preliminary way open. Before 
we attempt any work of public moment, we can try to do some good to a 
few individuals; before we endeavor to regenerate France, we can help some 
of France’s poor. Moreover, I am most anxious to have all young men of 
intelligence and feeling unite in charitable work, and form throughout the 
country a vast association devoted to the helping of the poor.” This was the 
spirit that prompted the foundation of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which are still carrying on the world over the work he inaugurated. The Abbé 
Calippe then discusses the social bearing of Ozanam’s earliest writings, of his 
course of commercial law at Lyons (1839-1840), and of his historical lectures. 
He shows how he always denounced the two extremes of individualism and 
socialism, and insisted on the duties both of justice and of charity—— 
G. Beauchesne, Paris, also publishes a volume entitled, Ozanam: Livre du 
Centenaire, by G. Goyau, L. de Lanzac de Laborie, H. Cochin, E. Jordan, 
E. Duthoit, and A. Baudrillart. The Ozanam Centenary volume is written by 
specialists, who discuss Ozanam as scholar, historian, man of letters, sociologist, 
apologist, and founder of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. All these writers 
portray for us one of the most saintly and lovable scholars that ever devoted 
his life for the defence of the Church and its poor. Ozanam’s oratorical 
temperament prevented his being a great historian, and his conservative mind 
made him too credulous of the legendary content of the Middle Ages. But 
we must remember the progress made in historical criticism since his time, and 
give due credit to his lack of critical training. He never had a perfect 
grasp of the scholastic philosophy, for his first teacher, the Abbé Noirot, 
was a disciple of Descartes. But as an apologist of the Church, he holds the 
first rank, his honesty, earnestness, and persuasiveness winning all hearts. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Teaching of the French Seminaries on Military Service. 
By Monsignor Touchet. A journal called Homme Libre 
(The Free Man) in its issue of July 2d contained an attack on the 
bishops of France, written by M. Albert Bayet, charging them 
with an anti-military spirit, and with teaching that seminarians 
need not give the military service now required of them by the 
law of France. The author said: “In all the French seminaries 
it is taught that non-submission is blameless, and that Frenchmen 
have the moral right to desert.” 

This article by Monsignor Touchet is an effective answer to the 
attack. Monsignor Touchet says that M. Bayet has taken fiction 
for fact. ‘Tanquerey, whose work is used as a text-book in seventy- 
five out of the eighty-seven seminaries of France, says: “ In time of 
a just war the officers and soldiers are bound to serve their country, 
even at the peril of their lives, because the public good demands it. 
Whence it follows that they cannot desert, and if they have done so, 
they are bound to return to the army.” Clermont, Mare, and Gury, 
other moralists whose works are used in the seminaries, hold the 
same opinion. Mare asks the question: “ Are deserters bound to 
return to the army?” and answers, “ Yes, in virtue of obedience 
and legal justice.” When M. Bayet tries to blame the Church for 
the seventy-six thousand seven hundred and twenty-three men who 
refuse service or desert, he trifles with the truth —Revue du Clergé 
Francais, August 15. 


Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X. By J. Bricout. The def- 
inition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, the loss of the 
temporal power, the “ Syllabus,” and the Vatican Council were 
the four great events of Pius IX.’s memorable reign. 

On December 8, 1869, the Council was declared open by 
Pius IX. Four permanent Congregations were appointed. The 
most important, that on Faith, included among its members Man- 
ning, Pie, Dechamps, and the Bishop of Padeborn, Conrad Martin. 
The Schema de fide Catholica was adopted on the 12th of April. 
In the meanwhile four hundred and eighty bishops had signed a 
petition urging the necessity of the definition of Infallibility. 
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Other bishops, a minority, in a counter-petition, urged its inadvis- 
ability. The battle waged fiercely, especially in Germany. D6l- 
linger especially wrote several virulent articles, and roused Germany 
to a high state of religious excitement. In France, too, the battle 
waged furiously. Montalembert himself, from a sick bed, wrote 
a letter siding with the opponents of Infallibility. The letter 
wounded Pius IX. deeply, and caused a sensation in Roman circles. 
Pius IX. answered it indirectly in a letter to the learned Benedic- 
tine, Dom Guéranger. 

The great discussion began in the Council on the 13th of May, 
1870. Fourteen sessions were allowed for debate, in which over 
sixty speakers took part. The most remarkable speeches were those 
of Monsignor Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, and Monsignor Man- 
ning, Archbishop of Westminster, the former against, the latter for, 
the Schema. On the 18th of July was ended the greatest work of 
the Vatican Council—the definition of The Infallibility of the Su- 
preme Pontiff.—Revue du Clergé Francais, August 15. 


The Social and Religious Laws of Deuteronomy. By J. Tou- 
zard. The author first reviews the history of the discovery of the 
Book of Deuteronomy as related in 2 Kings xxi. To see that 
justice was rendered to all men in every phase of human relation- 
ships, was the great purpose of the legislation. The Deuteronomic 
law was superior in many respects to other codes of antiquity.— 
Revue Pratique d’Apologetique, August 15. 


The Tablet (August 9): The Holy See and Mixed Choirs: 
An article stating the exact position of the Holy See. Owing to 
various circumstances, two decrees were issued in 1908 permitting 
mixed choirs of men and women, provided they be kept wholly 
separated. The Diocesan Commissions for the approval of Church 
music are untouched, so that the theatrical tendency may be guarded 
against. The decrees are printed in full in Latin. 

(August 16): Catholics and Crime in the Reign of George II.: 
Father Thurston, S.J., in a two-part article, cites prison records 
showing just where Catholics stood as regards crimes committed 
in the early eighteenth century. Their crimes were not of the 
grosser nature, but mostly crimes of stealing committed by a down- 
trodden class in the larger cities. The article consists largely of 
examples. Literary Notes comments on the question of a Gaelic 





translation of the Bible as desired by the Gaelic League. While 
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the work presents great difficulties, notably the one that there will 
be a lack of sufficient laborers competent for such a task, there is a 
hope that an effort will be made to produce a good translation. 

(August 23): Greek Atrocities: Cardinal Bourne has received 
a report from Catholic missionaries of Greek outrages in Mace- 
donia. Details of date, place, and persons are given. Villages 
have been pillaged, priests murdered, convents destroyed, fathers 
of families imprisoned, women and girls violated and burned, and 
Catholic churches profaned. One typical example is detailed —— 
The Great Sacrament, by Father McNabb, O.P. The nineteenth 
century is responsible “ for secularizing and uncrowning a social 
rite which has its roots far beyond the Christian era.” “There 
is hardly a people, civilized or uncivilized, that has not surrounded 
the wedding of their young with a wealth of ceremony.” The 
Church of Christ preserved all that was best in pre-Christian wed- 
lock, the clear water of the “natural love,” and “dyed it into 
wine by the spilt blood of Jesus crucified ” after the manner of the 
miracle at Cana. “ The chief change made by the Church ” was to 
link the “wedding ceremony... .with the mystic offering of Christ’s 
death.” Tertullian (200 a. p.) and the ancient Leonine, Gelasian, 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries testify to the early existence of the 
Nuptial Mass. The Council of Trent gave the marriage rite its 
present authoritative setting, safeguarding the essential elements, 
and leaving to local church custom the form of the ceremony. 
“ As it stands the whole wedding ceremony is one calculated to 
stir up those feelings which should be the accompaniment of a 
mutual love covenant stronger than death.” ‘The whole atmos- 
phere of human love is charged during the Holy Sacrifice with that 
uncreated love which carried self-sacrifice to self-immolation.” 
“ Marriage becomes not a mere mating of two chance acquaintances, 
but the tragedy of two hearts daring to promise each an eternity 
of love.” “In these days of denial, we priests of truth should 
make it part of our duty to surround Catholic wedlock with all the 
pomp and ceremony of the Holy Sacrifice. The Castellane- 
Gould nullity suit is the subject of comment under Notes. First, 
the statement is made that the recent pronouncement of the Rota 
is not a final decision; second, that the entire judgment is printed 
in the Acta Apostolice Sedis of July 7th, showing that no “ hole- 
and-corner decision ” is intended; third, that the evidence presented 
warranted such a decision. The case is very unique, in that the 
former Miss Gould seems to have entered the contract most re- 
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luctantly, and to have been very anxious to safeguard her rights 
of divorce. 

(August 30): Catholic Social Action in Holland: “ Catholic 
Action” is an organization in Holland which unifies the various 
Catholic labor bodies which have risen since the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum (1891). It aims at the “gradual solution of social 
problems by the application of Catholic principles.” The work 
has the cordial support of bishops and clergy. The One Scottish 
Cardinal, by Rev. H. G. Graham, M.A. An appreciation of Car- 
dinal Beaton based on the researches of Rev. Dr. Herkless and Mr. 
R. K. Hannay, as recounted in their fourth volume of The Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrew’s. ‘‘ The Cardinal stands forth as an eccle- 
siastical statesman of the first rank, and as an illustrious patriot, 
who by his commanding genius overcame Henry VIII. at every 
turn, and staved off the Reformation till the hand of an assassin 
put an end to him.” Cardinal Beaton has been regarded as a 
“monster of debauchery and a fiendish persecutor without one 
redeeming virtue,” but State papers prove him the opposite. 





Revue des Deux Mondes (August 1): Count d’Hausson- 
ville was most fortunate that his Eight Days in London should 
have covered the important time of the Leicester election, the 
affair of Lloyd-George and the Marconi Company, President Poin- 
caré’s visit, etc. His point of view as an impartial foreigner is very 
interesting. He lays particular stress on his conviction that Eng- 
land’s fortune is on the wane. In A New Lyric, M. André 
Beaunier analyzes Le Caeur Innombrable by Mme. de Noailles, 
which he considers typical of modern French poetry. The War 
of 1870 and The Progress of the Defence of the Coasts of Germany, 
betrays the prevalent anxiety and excitement of the French people 
in regard to their powerful neighbor. 


























Recent Events. 


A General Election for the Chamber of 
France. Deputies will be held next spring, and this 
gives a certain degree of interest to the elec- 
tion which has recently taken place of the Councils-General of 
the French Departments, serving as it does in some degree as an 
indication of the trend of public opinion. The extreme Radicals in 
the present Chamber have opposed the Army Bill, Proportional 
Representation, and other measures of the present Ministry, and of 
its two predecessors, measures which were supported by the various 
parties of the Right—Conservatives, Action Libérale, and Progress- 
ists. The indications given by the Departmental elections show that 
there is a distinct movement of opinion away from the Right to- 
wards the various shades of Radical Republicans and Socialists. 
The former lost fifty-seven seats, while the latter, including the So- 
cialists, gained the same number. Local interests, however, have to 
be taken into account, thereby rendering it impossible to look upon 
these elections as a decisive indication of the political character 
of the next Chamber. 

Times have changed in Paris since the people lived in dread 
of the army: it is now rather the army that lives in dread of 
the people. Of late there have been a succession of military tattoos, 
which have proved very obnoxious to a number of the Parisians; 
these combined together to render them impossible. The conse- 
quence was a succession of riots, which led to the Republican Guard 
being called out. No great importance, however, need be attached 
to the matter, except as an indication of the anti-militarist feeling 
which exists among certain classes of the population. The number 
of those who share this feeling it is impossible to estimate. 

While these riots show the existence of a disorderly class ready 
to take every means to overturn existing conditions, it is gratifying 
to be able to chronicle the existence of a movement in the opposite 
direction. Hitherto the Confédération Générale du Travail has 
been the source of the many efforts that have been made to revolu- 
tionize modern France. Anti-patriotism, anti-militarism, the Mal- 
thusian theory, the right to steal, and other political and theoretical 
questions have been the subjects to which it has directed its 
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attention. At a Congress recently held, however, all these sub- 
jects were in abeyance; the discussions which were held were con- 
cerned with practical matters concerning the hours of labor, the 
wages of the working man, and similar matters. In particular, the 
efforts of the Confédération, in the immediate future, are to be 
directed to securing for France what is called the English Week, 
that is to say, a week of five days and a half. The Weekly Rest 
Law passed eight years ago, securing one day’s cessation from work 
in every seven, has had a very beneficial effect. Before that the 
laboring classes had no day of rest. The recognition of this bene- 
ficial effect has led to the Confédération taking action to secure 
a further extension; and the fact that this is to be done by means 
of political pressure on the government, and not by strikes, whether 
general or local, shows the greater moderation of the counsels that 
now prevail. It is not, however, to be concluded that the Con- 
fédération has repented of all its old ways. The most that can 
be said is that they have for the time being been put upon the 
shelf. 

The new army law is now being put into effect, and the readi- 
ness to enlist shows that anti-militarism has not affected the mass 
of the French people. It was with a certain degree of anxiety 
that the proposal to enlist young men of twenty years of age was 
adopted, as it was feared that they would be immature and unfitted 
to endure the hardships of military service. So far, however, the 
medical boards have found that by far the larger proportion have 
been able to pass the examination. 

The death of M. Emile Ollivier, at the age of eighty-nine, 
removes from the scene the statesman who, “ with a light heart,” 
declared war against Prussia. He has since explained that by a 
light heart he meant a clear conscience and confidence in a just 
cause, and not a want of recognition of the gravity of his action. 
The last years of his life have been devoted to the vindication 
of his reputation from the attacks made upon it. This was done 
by his work, L’Empire Libéral, the sixteenth volume of which ap- 
peared a few months before his death, nor was he able to bring it 
to completion. 


The Krupp trial caused a great deal of 

Germany. comment throughout Germany. The fact 

that military officials, not actually officers 

indeed, but holding officers’ rank, had been convicted of receiving 
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payment for surrendering secrets entrusted to them, some of them 
affecting the national defence, created, especially in military and 
Conservative circles, strong feelings of disgust. The Court of 
Law itself declared that the reputation of the army had suffered 
from the disclosures, and that its prestige had been shaken. The 
downward path had been entered upon, and this for the sake of 
insignificant sums. On the other hand, the Socialists, through 
whom the disclosures were made, failed to prove the existence of 
any far-reaching corruption. The culprits acted without thought 
or due care, with no intention to betray their country, and in an 
innocent belief that the Krupp firm might be looked upon as a 
branch of the government. 

In the course of the celebrations of the War of Liberation 
which are now taking place throughout the Empire, the Kaiser 
ventured upon a visit to the Province of Posen. The Poles are 
somewhat agitated at the present time by the effort which is being 
made to enforce the expropriation law passed a few years ago. 
The Emperor made a conciliatory speech, in which he expressed 
the hope that the inhabitants of the Province, of whatever national- 
ity and creed, would be closely bound by the ties of loyalty to 
their King and Fatherland, and would make the achievements of 
German culture their own, and rejoice in its blessings. The Polish 
nobility gave the Emperor a most friendly reception. The attitude 
of the people, however, was not so encouraging. Some windows 
of Polish houses which had been decorated were smashed, and 
a crowd jeered at the nobles as they returned from the banquet. 
In the streets the Emperor’s reception was friendly, but the cheers 
which greeted his majesty came from the German Leagues. The 
Press as a whole declared that there could be no reconciliation 
so long as the expropriation policy was pursued, and in this respect 
the Emperor made no sign of being willing to make any concession. 

If such signs show a want of perfect harmony within the 
Prussian dominions, a great manifestation has been made else- 
where of the unity which exists between the various States which 
make up the German Empire. At Kelheim on the Danube, at the 
invitation of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, there met an assembly 
of the Sovereign Princes of Germany and the representatives of 
free towns, which is said to have been one of the most imposing in 
the history of the Empire. It took place in the Temple of Libera- 
tion, dedicated by King Ludwig I. to the memory of the war 
against Napoleon. Three hundred and seventy-five persons were 
VOL. XCVIII.—9 
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present, representing the four kingdoms of the Empire, its free 
towns, and nearly all its duchies, grand duchies, and principalities. 
The Prince Regent of Bavaria made a speech emphasizing the part 
that Bavaria had taken in promoting the union of the Empire, and 
declaring that any one abroad who should ever count upon a 
lack of unity or a feeling of jealousy among the members of the 
Empire, would find his calculation bitterly disappointed. It was 
the evident intention of the present ruler of Bavaria to emphasize 
the strong desire now felt in that kingdom to work in perfect 
harmony with the Prussian and the other constituent elements of 
the Empire. 

For something like a third of the people of Germany, the 
death of Herr August Bebel will be looked upon as a great loss; 
while those who feel bound to condemn many of the principles 
he advocated, and even of the objects for which he worked, cannot 
leave without notice the passing away of a great force in the 
history of the German people. He was wont to claim that he 
was an advocate of the union of the various States of Germany 
at a time when the Hohenzollerns and the Junkers, including 
Bismarck himself, were its strong opponents. When he first took 
part in the Social Democratic movement, there was only one Social 
Democrat in the Reichstag; at his death there were under his 
leadership one hundred and nine, representing more than four 
millions of electors. He was the founder of the organized Social 
Democracy of which the influence has been so great, perhaps even 
greater in other countries than in that of its birth, and its leader 
for two generations. Bebel was a great parliamentary tactician, and 
had to spend nearly five years in the prisons to which he was sent 
for his opposition to Bismarck. He knew how to appeal to the 
new Germany which has grown up before our eyes—the industrial 
Germany which is supplanting the feudalism of the past. To him 
in some degree the fall of Prince Bismarck was due, for the 
refusal of the Reichstag to renew his anti-socialistic legislation 
was the occasion of that fall. It remains to be seen what effect 
his death will have upon his party. There are those who already 
see signs that the movement has reached the crest of the wave. 
Its last official annual report shows that the increase in member- 
ship was only 12,748, of which 10,744 were women. The party 
is now engaged in choosing a successor to the leader who has 
just died. 
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The Emperor Francis Joseph has been cele- 

Austria-Hungary. brating his eighty-third birthday. It ought 

to have been with no merely conventional re- 

joicings that the day was kept, for there is no doubt that during 

the year just past he has saved his dominions from a war which 

might have resulted in the most disastrous consequences. Notwith- 

standing his great age and the many anxieties with which his years 
have been laden, his majesty’s health remains unimpaired. 

Every effort is now being made to recover from the effects 
of the prolonged crisis from which the Dual Monarchy has been 
suffering during the recent wars in the Balkans. Recruits are 
being sent to their homes before their terms of service have ex- 
pired. This, however, will prove only a temporary relief, for it 
has been decided that the annual levy of recruits is to be increased, 
after the year 1914, by thirty-six thousand men. These proposals 
will, however, have to come before the Austrian and Hungarian 
Chambers, and may meet with no little opposition, especially on 
financial grounds. The peoples of Austria and of Hungary will not 
easily be induced to take fresh burdens on their shoulders. 

The Premier of Hungary, Count Stephen Tisza, distinguished 
himself as President of the Chambers by the drastic methods by 
which he maintained order in that house. The use of the police, 
and even of soldiers, became the normal methods by which the par- 
liamentary opposition was brought to reason. In private life, too, 
he is showing his addiction to violent methods. Within the present 
year he has fought no fewer than three duels. Such is the char- 
acter of Magyar civilization. 


Austria-Hungary and Italy acted in close 

Italy. conjunction during the- Balkan war. To 

their joint efforts was mainly due the form- 

ation of the new State of Albania. But just as the second war 
ended, an incident occurred which caused great excitement in the 
Italian Press, and threatened a revival of the Irredentist agitation. 
The Governor of the Province of Trieste issued a decree dismis- 
sing all foreigners employed by the municipality of Trieste. This 
chiefly affected Italians, and was denounced by the Nationalist 
Association as an iniquitous and vexatious action against Italian 
citizens, and as the culmination of a series. It does not appear, 
however, that the decree represents any deliberate action of the 
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Austrian government. It was due to the inconsiderateness of the 
local governor, who only meant to carry into effect a law already 
in existence. It is expected that a way will be found to settle the 
difficulty. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Treaty of Lausanne was 
supposed to have put an end to the war between Italy and Turkey, 
reports come to hand from time to time that fighting is still taking 
place in Tripoli. The conclusion has been drawn that the task 
of pacifying the annexed provinces may prove protracted, and even 
that the Italians may find it beyond their power to penetrate into 
the interior. Well-informed correspondents, however, declare that 
the greater part of Italy’s new possession is already effectively 
occupied. The opposition which is being encountered is confined 
to the eastern half of the Cyrenaican plateau. It is the Arab tribes 
that are offering resistance, although they are said to be inspired by 
two Deputies of the Ottoman Parliament. These succeeded in es- 
tablishing a Berber kingdom. Energetic action, however, on the 
part of the Italians has reduced this kingdom to extremities. As- 
sertions have been made that Turkish regular soldiers have been 
found taking part along with the Arabs, but for this there seems 
to be no foundation. 


The Treaty of Bukarest, by which an end 
The Balkan States. was put to the conflict between Rumania, 
Servia, and Greece on the one part, and 
Bulgaria on the other, was signed on the roth of August, and 
has since been ratified. That it cannot be looked upon as a final 
settlement is almost certain, when all the circumstances are taken 
into account. In fact such is the present state of unsettlement 
that little trust can be placed in any treaty, however just it may be 
in itself, and however freely and solemnly made. Austria-Hun- 
gary, by her annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in violation of 
the Treaty of Berlin, led the way. Italy trod shortly afterwards 
on the same road by making an unjust war upon Turkey. Servia, 
by entering upon the recent war, broke a treaty with Bulgaria 
which had been made scarcely a year. And more recently Turkey, 
by marching upon Adrianople, has broken the Treaty of London 
when it had been in existence only a few weeks. 
The Treaty of Bukarest, however, is considered by many so 
harsh and unjust in its treatment of Bulgaria, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be made a permanent part of the public law of Europe. It 
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is recognized by all that while both Servia and Greece did well in 
the war with Turkey, its success was mainly due to the efforts 
and sacrifices of Bulgaria. The treaty, however, strips her of the 
main object which she had in view—the protection of the Bul- 
garians who are settled in Macedonia. The districts in which 
these dwell have been allotted to Servia, while Salonika, the chief 
seaport, has been given to Greece. In fact, no place fit for sea- 
borne commerce upon the A*gean has been given to Bulgaria, 
every effort which was made to secure Kavala for that purpose 
having failed. While to Rumania, a state which did not do a thing 
to help in the war against Turkey, the Treaty of Bukarest gives a 
part of Bulgaria’s territory, and- requires the dismantlement of 
fortresses on the frontier, thereby giving a military advantage to 
a potential enemy. The seizure of Adrianople by the Turks and 
of the territory around it, has deprived Bulgaria of so large a 
part of what was left to her by the Treaty of Bukarest, that the 
extension of her territory is insignificant. That Bulgaria will not 
accept this as a permanent settlement, may be looked upon as quite 
certain. In fact, King Ferdinand, in his address to the troops, said 
as much. What the future, therefore, has in store is another war 
as soon as Bulgaria feels herse.f strong enough to secure a just 
settlement. 

While all agree that the treaty is harsh in the terms 
imposed on Bulgaria, opinions differ as to her conduct towards 
Greece, and especially towards Servia. In insisting on the strict 
observance of the treaty made with the latter State before the war 
with Turkey was entered upon, Bulgaria acted no doubt within her 
rights, but it would have been more generous to have given con- 
sideration to the sacrifice which the Powers had imposed upon 
Servia by forming the new State of Albania out of territory 
which Servia had won from the Turks. To this fact no equitable 
consideration was given. Then again there are charges, which 
rest upon what seems the best of evidence, of the commission by 
the Bulgarians of outrages similar to those perpetrated by the low- 
est savages. On this point judgment, however, should be sus- 
pended until the International Commission which has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter has made its report. It is to be 
hoped that it may be proved that these charges are unfounded. 
In the maze of contradictory statements which have been made, 
it is impossible to form a sound opinion. Whatever virtues the 
dwellers in the Balkans may have, truth-telling is not one of them. 
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It is almost as common among them to invent a false statement as 
to deny a true one. 

The conclusion of the treaty caused a slight coolness between 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. Austria was on the point of in- 
sisting that the treaty should be submitted to revision. For Aus- 
tria is a chronic enemy of Servia, and for the time being friendly 
to Bulgaria. The German Emperor, however, was a supporter 
of Rumania, to the efforts of which State the treaty is chiefly due, 
and sent its King a telegram in which the treaty was declared to 
be a final settlement. This made it clear that revision would not 
meet with the support of Germany, and as the demand for revision 
required unanimity on the part of the Powers in order that it 
should be entertained, the proposal fell through. The German 
Emperor, however, took the opportunity of the celebration of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s eighty-third birthday to assure the world 
that the Triple Alliance was in no way impaired. 

Between France and Russia, too, the same treaty caused a 
slight divergence of views. Russia warmly supported the claims 
of Bulgaria to the possession of Kavala, while French opinion was 
in favor of its being given to Greece. Charges also were made in 
Russia that France was a party to furnishing the funds which 
enabled Turkey to go to Adrianople. The latter charge seems 
to be without foundation, while the former is not of sufficient 
importance to affect the alliance between the two countries. 

That the war between the Great Powers was averted which 
for long years was looked upon as certain in the event of the col- 
lapse of Turkish dominion in Europe, is due, of course, to several 
reasons. It is worth noting, however, that a potent agent in 
leading to this result was the fact that the Ambassadors of all 
the great Powers throughout the whole period kept holding con- 
ferences, in which all points of difference as they arose were dis- 
cussed. The Ambassadors had no authority to settle any ques- 
tion, and had to refer everything to their respective governments. 
This fact, however, precluded hasty individual action, and on two 
or three most critical moments, when war seemed on the point of 
breaking out, this calamity was by this means averted. 

It was at this conference that the boundaries of the new 
State of Albania were settled. Its northern and eastern boundary 
was made several months ago: that at the south has now been 
laid down approximately. The claims of Greece, too, to have this 
southern boundary pushed a long distance towards the north, were 
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resisted by Italy, as the security of its own coasts would have been 
imperilled. Greece has been induced to accept this arrangement 
in the hope that all the A®gean Islands, which are now in the pos- 
session of Italy, will be allowed to her. 

The Constitution of Albania remains to be settled, and this 
settlement is not likely to prove an easy matter. Some of the 
Albanian tribes are as wild as the prehistoric races. For reasons 
of its own, the Turkish government had left them practically 
independent. No taxes at all have ever been paid by several tribes. 
The attempt to take away their privileges was one of the mistakes 
made by the Young Turks. Moreover, there are included within 
the boundaries just mapped out a considerable number of Greeks, 
who have already taken up arms to resist incorporation into an 
alien State. On the other hand, some of the Albanian tribes that 
have been allotted to Montenegro have refused to accept the de- 
cision. 

The most pressing question, if it may still be called a ques- 
tion, is who is to be the possessor of Adrianople? The Powers made 
a collective representation to the Porte, calling upon it to respect 
the terms of the Treaty of London, and to withdraw within the 
Enos-Midia line. This the Porte politely refused to do. It then 
became evident that the use of force would be necessary. The 
Powers were unable to unite for this purpose, or even to delegate 
any one of their number to act on their behalf. A shameful 
reason for this inability was soon disclosed. The Emperors and 
Kings of Christendom were suitors at the Turkish Court for 
the grant to their subjects of industrial and commercial privileges 
in the remaining provinces of the Turkish Empire. This involved 
the abandonment of Bulgaria, an abandonment all the more un- 
justifiable, as the Treaty of London had been imposed upon Bul- 
garia by the Powers themselves at the time when it was at least 
probable that Bulgaria might have taken Constantinople. Bul- 
garia was now powerless, as under the terms of the Treaty of 
Bukarest she was obliged to demobilize her troops. In fact, the 
troops were too exhausted to be willing, or, if willing, able to 
wage a second war with Turkey, the Turks having more than 
three hundred thousand men in Adrianople. It was even probable 
that this army would invade Bulgaria. This, however, was more 
than some of the Powers would allow. Turkey received a firm 
intimation from Russia that this would involve a war between 
Turkey and Russia. Even Austria-Hungary gave to Turkey a 
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plain warning that such an invasion would not be permitted. Bul- 
garia has been obliged to enter into direct negotiations with Tur- 
key. It has yielded, as the starting point of these negotiations, 
the line of the Maritza, including Adrianople. The Turks, how- 
ever, claim a very large area west of the Maritza in order to 
render themselves secure in the possession of that city. 


Not many years ago it was the boast of 
The Palace of Peace. many Americans that they took no interest 

in the effete countries of the Old World. 
Since that time our policy has broadened, and the gift by an 
American citizen of the Court House for the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration just opened at The Hague shows how great is the 
change. The new building is declared to be worthy in every respect 
of the object for which it is erected, and of the state buildings by 
which it is surrounded. While its cost was defrayed by 
Mr. Carnegie, the chief nations of the world contributed 
to its embellishment by gifts of various kinds. The only definite 
symbol of religion came from the Argentine Republic—a bronze 
statue of Christ. 

The opening ceremonies took place in the presence of the 
Queen of the Netherlands, and the representatives of the forty-two 
States affiliated to the Permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
speeches delivered dwelt upon the blessings of international arbitra- 
tion, and described the measure of success already achieved. No 
extreme confidence was shown that the opening of the Palace of 
Peace marked the conclusion of the era of warfare. No one en- 
tertained such an illusion. But the Palace was a symbol of the feel- 
ing widely cherished in favor of the discussion of international 
difficulties, and as in the words of Mr. Elihu Root, “ the matters in 
dispute between the nations are nothing; the spirit which deals with 
them is everything,” the Palace would be both an evidence of the 
existence of the right spirit and a means of its further propagation. 
The foundation stone of the Palace bears the inscription: “ Paci 
Justitia firmande Hanc Z42dem Andree Carnegii Munificentia Dedi- 
cavit.” 














With Our Readers. 


N the September issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLD we spoke of the 
prurient discussions that occupy the pages of many of our so-called 
popular magazines. We wish to insist further on our statements 
of last month, and to plead earnestly with our readers that by personal 
example, by public protest, by every means in their power, they fight 
this great and growing evil. An unhappy sign for those who would 
promote innocence and virtue is the alarming indifference of many to 
the widespread propaganda of indecent and evil things. Can they 
be so dense as to not recognize it, or so short-sighted in the matter of 
Christian responsibility as not to see that they are obliged to prevent 
an evil in so far as they can? To advertise in a magazine that deliber- 
ately cultivates immorality ; to purchase it ; to read, it is sinful codpera- 
tion in sinful work. 

And lest any of our readers think that we are over severe or too 
scrupulous in the matter, we wish to lay before them a plain state- 
ment. We spent some valuable time last month in reading carefully 
through one of these “ popular ” magazines, which boasts a very large 
circulation. This is what we found: There were illustrations of 
nudes, and of a woman that would have appeared more decent had 
she been nude. One story told of a shipwrecked sailor who sees 
a woman “ unbelievably lovely” coming out of the sea. He desires 
her at once, and at the end, even when he believes he is about to die, 
knows no thought but of sin with her. The language of this tale 
goes beyond the limits of even the gross indecency ordinarily found 
in these magazines. Another story tells of a husband who becomes 
an “angel” to a girl of the stage chorus. His wife ‘‘has set her 
face like a flint against having children.” She is jealous of the chorus 
girl, not from love of her husband, but because of her love for another 
man whom she thinks the chorus girl will win. There is much plain 
talk of filthy things. 

Another story is of the Peck’s Bad Boy variety. Still another 
depicts drunkenness, brutality, prostitution, and bohemianism. An- 
other is saturated with the atmosphere of loose sex relations. It too has 
the “ angel” and the chorus girl; and this tale is advertised as “ very 
helpful.” Another story is of a jealous woman who “nags” her 
husband, and it ends with the pleasing sentence, “ And I know that 
in all our married life he had never been faithful to me in thought, 
word, or deed.” 

Now it must be evident to all that in such a Niagara of filth, there 
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can be no other purpose than to allure the reader by the appeal to 
things forbidden, things that arouse the animal passions, and thus 
make the magazine sell. No sensible person would even pretend 
that this was literature; that there was art here; that any of these 
writers aimed honestly to express an honest soul. Black will always 
be black, and white, white. And the necessity of championing what 
is white is becoming more and more urgent, because unprincipled men, 
with money at their command, are sowing through the alluring pages 
of the cheap magazines the seeds of hell upon earth. 





HE matter of sex hygiene instruction in the public schools is 
still being vigorously pushed by many. It is a happy sign, how- 
ever, that even some of the radicals are abandoning the extreme atti- 
tude which they first assumed. The rapidity of life nowadays, and 
the driving power of money, have this advantage, that they make 
clear in short order the disastrous consequences of a bad start. Pub- 
licity, the keynote of the radical sex hygiene campaign, is arousing 
the public not to approval, but to protest. The reading matter served 
up in the cheap magazines and in the costlier ones, too; the free 
exhibitions held in our large cities; the rotten plays exhibited in our 
theatres; the prominence given to the question in illustrations and 
bold face type in our daily newspapers, have sobered to some extent 
the champions of “ knowledge itself is virtue.” 
* * * P 


O these we may add what we think is the most effective factor 
of all, the intelligent explanation and defence of Catholic teaching 
and Catholic doctrine on the question. There is no educator, worthy 
of the name, who, though he may not believe in her claims, will not 
listen at least to the voice of her who has brought the world from 
paganism to the ideals of Christian society, and who has studied for 
centuries how she can save and protect the young. So great are the 
absurdities, so endless the wild theories championed by many to-day, 
that one is tempted to make them the target of shafts of easy ridicule, 
or else to abandon the world that professes them. 

But it is for us always to leaven the world with the wisdom of 
sympathy, of consideration, of love and of light that has been given 
to us by Holy Church. Ridicule may subdue, but it does not convince. 
Contempt may hurt and wound, but it does not win. Silence may show 
our disapproval, but it does not make disciples. 

ca * * * 


‘THE intelligent declaration of Catholic principles, with an equally 
intelligent view of all sides of the question, if it does not always 
win the day, will at least do much good. And in this respect we 
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feel that words of gratitude and of praise are due to the Rev. 
Richard H. Tierney, S.J., for his courageous and capable work 
at the Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene held 
recently in Buffalo. The effect of his words has already been far- 
reaching. Journals that champion an altogether different school of 
thought, have been compelled to consider his paper; and more than 
one, not in any way Catholic, have given him warm words of praise. 
Such work is blessed and hopeful. Imitation of this intelligent 
and apostolic spirit, particularly in many of our Catholic papers, would 
do much for the advancement of Catholic truth. 
* * * * 


ATHER TIERNEY showed clearly that the question of sex hygiene 
is not merely pedagogical. It is essentially moral, and resolves 
itself into the abolition of sexual sin. Detailed instruction in the 
schools does not make for such an abolition; it may contribute to the 
very opposite. For the main effect of instruction will be information, 
not will power. The emphasis, therefore, is put in the wrong place. 
Information cannot keep a man upright before God, cannot cleanse a 
heart or keep it clean. From a thorough course of sex hygiene we 
might have a race of hygienists, but never a race of saints. Father 
Tierney dwelt upon the evil effects of the indiscriminate presentation 
to the minds of the young of these questions of sex. 


“ At the ages of ten and twelve, and even of eighteen and nineteen years, 
the faculties are untrained and to a large extent undisciplined. The imagination 
is flighty and irresponsible, and extremely susceptible to sensuous images. 
These images impress themselves on the phantasy, and notably influence the 
actions and often the whole life of the youth. Moreover, the will of child 
and youth is weak and vacillating, and subject to the allurement of pleasure 
in whatever form it may appear. Now the sex passion is for the most part 
aroused through the imagination. As a rule the first impulse is not physio- 
logical. It is psychological. It almost invariably begins in the phantasy. 

“A vivid and sensuous image occupies the phantasy. Sensible pleasure 
is then experienced, and there is no force to combat it effectively. The will 
is weak, untrained. It appreciates a good, and either falls to it forthwith 
or delays its poor resistance till the soul is aflame with the fire of concupiscence. 
The detailed teaching of sex hygiene—especially if it be done through book and 
chart—will make a strong impression on the young imagination. Sensuous 
images will crowd the faculty as bats crowd a deserted house. The condition 
already described will follow, viz., sinful thoughts, sinful desires, sinful con- 
versation, preludes to other crimes which we prefer to pass over in silence.” 


* * * * 


HE truths brought out by Father Tierney were brought again 
before the public in an article by Professor Miinsterberg of 
Harvard, published in the New York Times. Editorally the Times 
itself said that the movement for promoting morality by widespread 
knowledge of sexual questions was a mistaken one. ‘“‘ The movement 
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has had bad results, and now the need to check it is generally recog- 
nized by intelligent persons. The obvious evils have not been re- 
moved, and will never be lessened by discussion.” 

ok 2k * * . 


E will give but one quotation from the article by Professor Miin- 

sterberg, and we regret that our space does not permit us to 

quote more. Following Father Tierney, he shows that instruction 
may not be a deterrent but an incentive to sin. 


“The sex information may also have as one of its results a certain theor- 
etical willingness to avoid social dangers. But the far stronger immediate 
effect is the psycho-physiological reverberation in the whole youthful organism, 
with strong reactions on its blood vessels and on its nerves. 

“The cleanest boy and girl cannot give theoretical attention to the thoughts 
concerning sexuality, without the whole mechanism for reénforcement auto- 
matically entering into action. We may instruct with the best intention to 
suppress, and yet our instruction itself must become a source of stimulation, 
which unnecessarily creates the desire for improper conduct. The policy of 
silence showed an instinctive understanding of this fundamental situation. 
Even if that traditional policy had had no positive purpose, its negative 
function, its leaving at rest the explosive sexual system of the youth, must 
be acknowledged as one of those wonderful instinctive procedures by which 
society protects itself.” 

* * * * 


ND while we are on the subject, we wish to mention another happy 

evidence of healthier public opinion on the matter, a strong 

and definite championing of fundamental Christian truth in the cur- 

rent Nineteenth Century, by Canon Lyttelton. At the close of his 
article he writes: 

“Nature tells us in tones now of menace and heart-rending appeal, now 
of gentlest persuasion, that truths planted in the earliest years of life are the 
truths that live and bear fruit, and that the planter is the parent, whose responsi- 
bility cannot be given to another without loss. It may be, in short, the 
truest eugenics to revive in every class of society the meaning of home, as 
the place where the seeds of physical, moral, and spiritual life are sown.” 





H°v The Field Afar, the organ of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, can sustain its great spirit of cheerfulness 
and hope is a mystery to the faint-hearted and the pessimistic. Surely 
Father Walsh must have unusually heavy burdens on his hands, 
and ample reason to complain of the indifference and the parsimony 
of many who ought to assist him, and who do not, but never once, 
in the pages of his journal, does he weep over the terrible conditions 
of the day or mourn in sorrow the failure of men. 
He has brought to perfection the personal touch of an attractive 
editor bound to win with his readers. His voice is gentle and em- 
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phatic enough. His smile is always pleasant, a Christian smile that 
tells of a soul that believes strongly in the next world, and does not 
by any means despair of this one. A leader who fights in this spirit 
will surely give to his followers the same spirit, and rally many to 
his standards. If he who fights in the heat of the sun can be cheer- 
ful, hopeful, confident, we surely can afford to be so. We recommend 
Father Walsh’s example to editors, and even to editors who need not 
solicit funds for extraneous work. 

When Father Walsh asks for a cow, he fills the reader with a 
desire to go out and buy one, and ship it to Maryknoll, that it may 
support those who give through The Field Afar that other milk 
of kindness and of hope of which there is so little in the world. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WESTCHESTER, NEw York, August 7, 1913. 


To THE Epitor oF THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 


Dear Sir: Will you permit me to reply to some criticisms of my lately 
published Life and Letters of John Paul Jones, which appeared in a recent 
number of your valued publication? Your critic, while admitting that I have 
written the best life of Jones; that I have contributed much “independent in- 
vestigation to the subject;” that I am “honest” and do not garble facts; 
bases his somewhat contradictory opinion of my inability to write biography 
on the advisability of the introduction of certain “doubtful” material in my 
history of Jones’ career, more particularly that contained in the narrative of 
one of Jones’ seamen, a certain Thomas Chase. In June, 1773, Paul Jones 
having killed a mutinous sailor at Tobago, in the absence of a proper tribunal, 
was compelled to abandon his ship and take to flight. From this date until 
the autumn of 1775, there is no information vouchsafed in any of the biog- 
raphies written before mine, or any documentary evidence in official archives, 
to indicate his whereabouts or occupation. The narrative of Thomas Chase 
contains information regarding these lost months in Jones’ life; orally dictated 
to his grandson, and privately printed. It was transcribed by his great- 
granddaughter, a writer of considerable distinction, and of perfectly reliable 
character, and offered to me. It contained several errors, and in the portion 
which related to the Ranger cruise was inaccurate, as I have stated, because 
the writer was at that time locked up in Mill prison in England, and was not 
an eyewitness of the events. The narrative of Jones’ descent upon Martha’s 
Vineyard in 1773 was, however, a part of his own personal recollections; 
as was also his account of the engagement between the Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis, and contained no material which seemed to falsify his 
veracity or cast doubt upon the general truth of his extraordinary story. His 
narrative contained in fact so invaluable a body of truth, and was so 
unique and illuminating a document, that I considered myself not only 
privileged but obligated to present the portions above referred to. Your 
critic asks me to explain why Thomas Chase is stated in my text to have 
fought in the battle on the Alliance, when the narrative. would indicate that 
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he was on the Bon Homme Richard. As a witness of the engagement in 
which the Alliance took part, as one of the ships which belonged to Jones’ 
squadron, Chase was in a position to comment upon the battle. Mrs. Akers 
drew the not unnatural conclusion that he was on the Bon Homme Richard 
itself. I stated that he was on the Alliance, for the reason that his name is 
found on the roster of that vessel; but as records were lost when the Bon 
Homme Richard went down, it is not impossible that he was first on the 
former ship, and transferred to the Alliance after the battle. I did not think 
it possible for me to alter Mrs. Akers’ transcription of the narrative of Chase 
to suit my wider knowledge of the subject. Your critic presumes to doubt 
the credibility of Colonel Wharton Green, who wrote me a letter in which he 
quoted Major Knox, who has known Jones personally, in the l!atter’s repetition 
of a remark which he had heard from the lips of Jones himself. The remark 
was made by Jones in the house of his benefactors, to whom he confessed 
the fact that he had in truth served for a time in the sort of ship which 
Thomas Chase described. This remark, so strongly corroborative of Chase’s 
narrative, was not only repeated through but one sole intermediary, but con- 
tained certain details, incomprehensible to Colonel Green, which proved incon- 
testably the verbal accuracy of the remark as it came from Jones. Colonel 
Green, although an old man when he wrote to me, was in perfect possession 
of his faculties, a historical writer in regard to the war of the rebellion 
in which he was an officer, and a member of Congress. His credibility as a 
witness is further attested by the Honorable Junius Davis, a well-known lawyer 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, and son of George Davis, Secretary of War 
for Jefferson Davis. I make no apologies for introducing Colonel Green’s 
testimony. Official corroboration that Jones did visit Martha’s Vineyard is 
found in the fact that the widow of one of the sailors who first visited the island 
on the ship in question, a resident and native of the place, received her share 
of her husband’s prize money from his subsequent service with Chase, under 
Jones, as is recorded at Washington. An eight years’ search in the libraries, 
private collections, and archives of Europe and America has possibly rendered 
me a better judge of the historicity of the material I have presented than 
your critic, who has only perceived that there was some alloy in the gold 
of the material that I was fortunate enough to discover. 

The government of our country has been pleased to order my book upon 
the ships, and that within a month of its publication. 

While not a “naval expert,” careful study of the battles of Paul Jones 
has enabled me to write a book which has as yet received nothing but praise 
from the naval journals, as well as from officials in the Navy Department 
and the Congressional Library, who, with a full knowledge of its aims, have 
been pleased to consider those aims successfully accomplished. 

Your critic, I fear, is not as honest as he admits me to be, when he 
claims that I am responsible for the statement that Paul Jones was the son 
of George Paul, as I definitely stated that this, while a possible hypothesis, 
was not one susceptible of positive proof. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ANNA F. DE KOVEN. 


The question is whether Mrs. de Koven was justified in saying Jones 
was a pirate, when her only evidence was Chase’s narrative coming to her 
third-hand, and Major Knox’s indefinite statement coming to her second-hand. 
Knox is hardly worth considering, I think, and Chase is so palpably incorrect 
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in several. particulars that his whole narrative must stand discredited. (Note, 
for example, his remarks about Jones’ “clipper-built” ship in 1773, at least 
fifty years before clippers were built!) I do not say that Jones was not a 
pirate; I say that Mrs. de Koven has given as proof that he was, evidence 
which is worthless. 

I wish I could apologize for fastening upon her the responsibility for 
the discovery that George Paul, the putative uncle of Paul Jones, was really 
Jones’ father, but I will be judged by this, her statement: 

“The statement of Jones’ fellow-lodger...... that Jones had told him he 
was the son of Lord Selkirk’s gardener, coupled with the knowledge of George 
Paul’s descendants, that although of doubtful parentage Jones was a Paul 
would point to the identification of George Paul, gardener of Lord Selkirk, 
as the actual father of Paul Jones.” 

In my review I gave these two examples of Mrs. de Koven’s methods. 
Let me add another: 

Among Jones’ female correspondents in France were two sisters. Mrs. 
de Koven says he intended to marry one of them, so as to legitimatize the 
child she had had. Her reasons for saying this are found in two passages 
of a letter Jones wrote to the sister. One passage reads: 

“She [the mother of his correspondent] was a tried friend, and more 
than a mother to you. She would have been a mother to me also had she 
lived.” 

The other: 

“Present my best respects to your sister. You did not mention her in 
your letter, but I persuade myself she will continue her share of her sweet 
godson, and that you will cover him all over with kisses from me. They 
come warm to you both from my heart.” 

“Tt is impossible,” says Mrs. de Koven, “to come to any other conclusion 
than that the ‘sweet godson’ whom Jones wished Madame T. to ‘cover all over 
with kisses from him’ was his son.” 

Now, no one can read far in Jones’ letters without seeing that he was, 
especially when he wrote to women, a very sentimental letter-writer, who 
nearly always wrote in an exaggerated vein; and I say it is monstrous to base 
such an accusation as Mrs. de Koven has made upon this letter alone. If she 
be correct she has shirked her duty towards Jones, for she tells us nothing 
more of this episode. She leaves us free to believe that Jones abandoned 
his son. He never spoke of him; he did not marry the mother; although he 
left some property, he left none to this child. 

I wish I could say more for this book than that it is the best of the lives 
of Jones, for that is saying very little. Sherburne’s life is an incomplete 
compilation; there are several boys’ biographies which have little merit, and 
several old, prejudiced books and pamphlets on Jones, written when the material 
was scant, and when biography and truth-telling had very slight relationship 
to each other. Besides these there is Buell’s two-volume work published in 1906— 
a false book, full of reckless fiction, capping the climax of its crimes by putting 
forth as Jones’ a manufactured spurious letter. I recall with pleasure read- 
ing Mrs. de Koven’s able exposure of the fraud printed in the New York Times 


several years ago. 
THE REVIEWER. 
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